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quadrangles still existed. It was, therefore, easy to take the 
measurements utilized in the ground plan perpetuated in the 
Appendix. 


Due credit is hereby given to Brother Seraphin, O. F. M., 
of Santa Barbara, for drawing the plan mentioned from our 


specifications. Likewise, the author gratefully acknowledges 
his indebtedness to Fray Carlos, O. F. M., of Santa Barbara 
Mission, for the beautiful cover design. 


The frontispiece representing the Patron of the Mission 
is a reduced copy of the painting in the cathedral of San Fer- 
nando, San Antonio, Texas. It was graciously supplied for 
this work by the Rev. Camilo Torrente, C.M.F., Rector of the 
cathedral. 


The author is furthermore deeply grateful to the Oblate 
Fathers who through the Rev. Charles Siemes, O. M. I., sub- 
scribed to five hundred copies of this history of San Fernando. 
These books will be sold to secure means for completing the 
restoration work on the venerable church building. 
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CHAPTER I 


New Missions Planned.—The Immediate Purpose.—Expedition in Search 
of Suitable Sites. br. Santa Maria’s Journal.—Incidents.—Site Pro- 
posed and Accepted.—Founding of Mission San Fernando Rey.— 
Fr. Lasuén's Report.—Favorable Circumstances. 


URING the summer of 1797, Fr. Presidente Fermín 

Francisco de Lasuén founded the Missions of San 
José, San Juan Bautista, and San Miguel for the purpose of 
filling up the gaps between the existing northern Missions so 
that the various centers of missionary activity might be as 
nearly as possible equally distant, about one day's journey, 
from one another. Two gaps still remained to be closed up 
in the southern part of California; one between the Missions 
of San Buenaventura and San Gabriel, the other between San 
Juan Capistrano and San Diego. 

As early as August, 1795, an expedition had explored the 
region to the north of San Gabriel and a suitable locality had 
been discovered. Fr. Vicente de Santa Maria had accom- 
panied this expedition by order of Fr. Lasuén. He also kept 
a journal of the march which is interesting enough to be 
reproduced. It begins with the pious aspiration “Viva Jesus !” 
and is addressed from Mission San Buenaventura to Fr. Pres- 
idente Fermín de Lasuén under date of September 3, 1795. 
Fr. De Santa Maria reported as follows. 

“My Most Venerable and Esteemed Fr. Presidente: In com- 
pliance with the resolution of the governor that an examina- 
tion be made with the greatest exactitude and in a thoroughly 
satisfactory manner, in order to find the best place between 
this Mission and that of San Gabriel, so that we may proceed 
with assurance in case the founding of another mission 
between this and that be conceded; and since his Honor wishes 
that a missionary make the survey and Your Reverence has 
entrusted this charge to me, I shall have to execute it per- 
fectly. 
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^I have to report that on August 16, at twelve o'clock at 
noon, I set out from this Mission accompanied by Ensign Don 
Pablo Cota, Sergeant Don José Maria Ortega, and four sol- 
diers. We arrived at the Rancheria of Cayeguez, distant from 
the camino reál two leagues to the north. We stopped at the 
Parage del Conejo at four in the afternoon and passed the 
night there. 

“On the seventeenth we set out from said place at six in 
the morning, and in the middle of the forenoon, going toward 
the east, by little and little we reached a valley which is called 
Simí, at about nine o'clock. In the middle of the valley we 
came upon a small pool of water in a dry arroyo which crosses 
the valley halfway. Here we stopped at ten o'clock. 

“At three in the afternoon the ensign, sergeant, two sol- 
diers and I went to reconnoiter a place which said soldier José 
Antonio Lugo claimed to have seen and which, he said, had 
water and land. Going toward the north of our camp and at 
a brisk pace, we reached the place at 4:30 p. m. After exam- 
ining everything, we found the water to be not abundant, the 
valley very narrow and dismal, the soil salinous, and, con- 
sequently, unserviceable. We returned to the camp galloping 
and arrived there at half past six in the evening. 

"On the eighteenth of August we set out from this vallev 
at six in the morning, proceeding toward the south. We went 
to explore the Parage del Triumfo, where we arrived at nine 
in the morning. Having surveyed it, we found it to be unserv- 
iceable, not only for a mission but even for one wretched 
rancho, on account of the lack of the chief requisite—running 
water; for we encountered nothing more than a large well 
or pool with very steep sides. From this pool no more water 
flowed than a tiny stream, which disappeared after a short 
distance. Even if from said pool water ran continually in a 
large stream, it would be unserviceable for lack of land to 
irrigate, because it is at the foot of an impassable sierra. At 
four in the afternoon of this day, we set out from the place 
named and, proceeding on the camino reál, we went to sleep 
at Calabazas, where we arrived at half past six in the evening. 
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“On the nineteenth we left Calabazas at half past six in the 
morning, going on the camino reál as far as Encino (Oak) 
Valley, from where we took the direction toward the east- 
northeast. We went to explore the place where the alcalde 
of the pueblo (Los Angeles), Francisco Reyes, has his rancho. 
It lies in front of Encino, facing the north, and it is distant 
from the camino reál about two leagues. We arrived there 
at nine in the morning. In the afternoon, the ensign, the ser- 
geant, the soldier José Antonio Lugo, the alcalde Reyes (who 
had reached his rancho on the same morning a little after us), 
and I set out to investigate. We found the place quite suit- 
able for a mission, because it has much water, much humid 
land, and also limestone; for we came upon a party of gen- 
tiles who were finishing a.kiln for burning lime which they 
had already heaped up. Stone for the foundations of the 
buildings is near by. There is pine timber in the direction of 
west-northwest of said locality, not very far away; also pas- 
tures are to be found and patches very suitable for cattle; 
but there is a lack of firewood; for the place has no more 
than is found in the arroyo, which is about one league long. 
There we found willows, poplars, alders, and a few live-oaks, 
at a distance of a quarter or a half league from the mission, 
if it should be founded there. In this place we came to a 
rancheria near the dwelling of said Reyes—with enough Indi- 
ans. They take care of the field of corn, beans, and melons, 
belonging to said Reyes, which with that of the Indians could 
be covered with two fanegas of wheat. These Indians are the 
cowherds, cattlemen, irrigators, bird-catchers, foremen, horse- 
men, etc. To this locality belong, and they acknowledge it, 
the gentiles of other rancherias, such as the Taapa, Tacuyama, 
Tucuenga, Juyunga, Mapipinga, and others, who have not 
affiliated with Mission San Gabriel. 

“On the twentieth, in the morning at seven, we started out 
from said rancho to examine the sierra in the direction of the 
north. We tarried at the foot of it an hour and then pene- 
trated a cañon about half a league, until we could proceed no 
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farther. We then saw that there was scarcity of timber, for 
we discovered only one spot with pine. There is a lack of all 
kinds of timber. We then returned to the rancho where we 
arrived at ten in the morning. This day we ate some pozole 
(porridge or thick soup) of wheat, beans, good jerked beef, 
and some tender ears of corn. 

“On this day we set out from this rancheria at three in the 
afternoon for the Parage de la Zanja, where we arrived at 
a quarter to six in the evening. The first thing we met in 
this place, which is the rancho of Corporal Verdugo (although 
we saw not a white person there) was a great field of water 
melons, sugar melons, and beans, with a patch of corn, belong- 
ing to an old gentile called Requi and to other gentiles of 
the same class, who live contiguous to the ranch of Verdugo. 
Here we rested for the night. 

“On the twenty-first we left the zanja at six in the morning 
and came to the Mission of San Gabriel. On the twenty-sec- 
ond and twenty-third we remained at the Mission of San 
Gabriel for the holy Masses of Sunday and Monday. 

“On the twenty-fourth we left said Mission at eight in the 
morning and reached the Pueblo of Los Angeles at ten. This 
day we left the Pueblo at four in the afternoon and reached 
the Portezuelo, where Mariano Verdugo has his ranch, at six 
in the evening. 

"On the twenty-fifth we set out at six in the morning for 
the Rancho de San José of Francisco Reyes! which we reached 
at half past nine in the morning. At three in the afternoon 
we left, going toward the west-northwest, to examine the 
Parage de Celebrado of Captain Ortega, which he discovered 
in 1776 when he went to learn whether it was true that the 
pagans had killed Fr. Garcés. After a league and a half we 
found ourselves at a pass which was very rough, so that, in 
order to ascend and descend it, we had to alight. At a little 


1 Reyes was a squatter, who occupied the place on sufferance only, 
and therefore had to retire. The land had belonged to Mission San 
Gabriel. See Appendix B. 
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distance from the descent we encountered a little ditch of 
water where we stopped at six in the evening. 

“On the twenty-sixth we set out from there at six in the 
morning, and at eight we reached said place and came to a 
rancheria contiguous to a zanja of very copious water at the 
foot of a sierra. We followed this ditch to its beginning, which 
was about a league distant; and from here it is where the Rio- 
de Santa Clara takes its origin. This zanja is very easy of 
access, so that with its water some land can be irrigated; but 
in said district we found no place suitable for establishing a 
mission. It is six leagues distant from the camino real to 
the north and it has the additional drawback of the pass 
through the sierra. 

"After having examined the locality, we returned to the 
camp which was about a league away. We made it by eleven 
in the morning. After taking our meal and our siesta, the 
sergeant told me that some gentiles had come to the place 
where we were. They had said that a little baby girl was 
dying at a distance of about two leagues. I told the ensign 
that it was necessary to help the child. We set out from the 
camp at four in the afternoon and reached the rancheria called 
Tuyunga, where we found the infant already expiring. I 
baptized her and gave her the name of Mary of Jesus, with 
whom she is now enjoying God. As soon as I had baptized 
her, we returned to the camp which we reached at about 
half past seven in the evening. (So they journeyed nearly 
four hours to baptize a dying infant! They knew the value 
of a soul.) 

“The twenty-seventh? we passed surveying this entire val- 
ley, which is about three leagues long. It is composed 
entirely of marshes from which flow various springs of water, 
all of which unite to form a deep ditch of water, but it is 
unserviceable, because its bed is very deep and the water not 
obtainable. All the land of this valley is covered with verdure, 
but is also very salinous. 


?Fr. Santa Maria through an oversight writes “twenty-sixth”. 
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"On the twenty-eighth (twenty-seventh) we set out from 
this valley at six in the morning. Going all day along the Rio 
de Santa Clara, we arrived at a quarter past six in the eve- 
ning at the Rancheria de Mupu, distant from this Mission - 
about six leagues. Here we rested for the night. 

"On the twenty-ninth (twenty-eighth) we left said place at 
six in the morning and arrived at this Mission at ten without 
any accident, thanks be to God! 

"What I have to say to Your Reverence is that on this 
expedition I observed that the whole pagandom, between this 
Mission and that of San Gabriel, along the beach, along the 
camino reál, and along the border of the north, is fond of 
the Pueblo of Los Angeles, of the rancho of Mariano Ver- 
dugo, of the rancho of Reyes, and of the Zanja. Here we 
see nothing but pagans passing, clad in shoes, with sombreros 
and blankets, and serving as muleteers to the settlers and 
rancheros, so that if it were not for the gentiles there would 
be neither pueblo nor rancho; and if this be not accepted as 
true, let them bring proof. Finally these pagan Indians care 
neither for the Mission nor for the missionaries. This is my 
opinion, salvo meliori. I wish Your Reverence perfect health, 
and mine I offer with all my heart, in order that you may 
command this subject of yours who venerates and esteems you 
and kisses your hand.—Fr. Vicente de Santa Maria.”* 

Although additional explorations were made, they revealed 
no better place for the proposed Mission between San Buena- 
ventura and San Gabriel than the site in the Encino Valley, 
discovered on August 5, 1769, by the expedition under Gaspar 
de Portola. On that occasion, Fr. Juan Crespi named the 
locality Santa Catalina de Bononia de los Encinos. The expe- 
dition camped there until Sunday afternoon, August 7. Many 
Indians came to visit the camp, Fr. Crespi writes in his diary, 
"each one carrying some article of food as a gift, and we 
made to all suitable returns by means of beads and ribbons.”* 


3 Santa Barbara Archives, ad annum. 
4 Missions & Missionaries, vol. ii, 31-32. 
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Encino Valley was therefore chosen and the site was the 
Reyes Rancho. At the end of August, 1797, Fr. Fermín Fran- 
cisco de Lasuén set out from Santa Barbara, in company with 
- Sergeant Ignacio Olivera and five soldiers, for the purpose 
of founding Mission San Fernando Rey, which name had 
been previously chosen by Viceroy Branciforte on November 
12, 1796. The formal ceremonies took place on September 8, 
1797, according to the report of Fr. Lasuén to Governor Borica, 
which reads as follows: 

Viva Jesus! 

“Señor Governador—My dear Señor: I have the happy 
satisfaction to communicate to Your Honor that today the 
solemn feast of the Nativity of Mary Most Holy, on this 
suitable spot called by the natives Achois Comihabit, between 
the Missions of San Buenaventura and San Gabriel, with the 
assistance of the Rev. Fr. Francisco Dumetz, destined for 
this Mission, of the troops assigned to guard the new estab- 
lishment, and in the presence of many pagans of both sexes 
and all ages, who manifested a good deal of pleasure and 
satisfaction, I blessed the water, the site, and a large cross, 
which we planted and venerated. I concluded the function 
by solemnly singing the Te Deum. Having finished this, in 
the same little arbor in which I celebrated the holy Sacrifice 
of the Mass, I blessed the Baptismal Font and then baptized 
those offered. Thanks be to God! Thus we took possession 
of the site by dedicating it in honor of the glorious San Fer- 
nando, King of Spain, and in this manner beginning the 
Mission under that sacred title in conformity with the orders 
of His Excellency, Marquis de Branciforte, Viceroy of New 
Spain, and with those of Your Honor.—God our Lord keep 
Your Honor in His holy Grace many years. Mission San 
Fernando, established September 8, 1797, etc.—Fr. Fermín 
Francisco de Lasuén.—To Col. Com. Don Diego Borica.”* 

For the Superior of the California Missions, good Fr. 
Lasuén, the founding of Mission San Fernando constituted 


5 Santa Barbara Archives, ad annum. 
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a remarkable feat. He was at that time about seventy-five 
years of age, and resided at Mission San Carlos de Monterey. 
At the beginning of June, 1797, Fr. Lasuén proceded to estab- 
lish Mission San José north of the city of San José on June 
llth. Then he made his way to a site about 15 miles east of 
Watsonville and there on June 24th founded Mission San Juan 
Bautista. Turning southward, the venerable old man estab- 


IEI ERSE ymos Mur? Vahen 
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lished Mission San Miguel on July 25th on the camino reál 
or Public Highway. Thence the tireless Fr. Presidente Lasuén 
journeyed southward to found Mission San Fernando on 
September 8th. Whatever way he might travel it would be 
a hardship which would weary a much younger man. Hap- 
pily the governor of the territory, Diego de Borica, sym- 
pathized with his efforts and in every way endeavored to 
lighten the labors of the missionaries in accord with the royal 
intent. This encouraged Fr. Lasuén as well as his brethren. 
With Governor Borica, indeed, began the Golden Age of the 
California Missions, which lasted throughout the administra- 
tion of his successor, Governor José Joaquin Arrillaga. Thus 
aided, the Fathers could venture on establishing more Mis- 
sions. The revolt for Mexican independence, however, 
owing to the character of the leaders, put an end to the happy 
state of religious and temporal progress in California, as the 
reader will learn in the course of the narrative. 


CHAPTER II 


First Baptisms.—First Temporary Church.—First Report.—Building 
Activities.—Buildings of the Neophyte Village—New Church.— 
Dedication.—Condition for Reception of Converts—Memorable 
Expedition.—Dam and Aqueduct. 


66 N the very day of the founding of the Mission,” 

Fr. Lasuén notes in the Baptismal Register, “Sep- 
tember 8, 1797, having concluded the religious functions which 
are related in the beginning of this folio, and with which 
commences this Mission of the Glorious San Fernando, King 
of Spain, the pagans who had assembled, spontaneously and 
with good sentiments offered ten of their children, five of 
each sex, that they be made Christians. Thanks be to God! 
So on the spot, in the same little arbor in which 1 had cele- 
brated the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, I blessed the baptismal 
water and solemnly baptized Fernando Maria, about four 
years of age, called in paganism Coyohuoch, son of Mayso and 
of Chemayo, from the rancheria of Achoicominga. The spon- 
sor was Francisco Reyes, the same who had established him- 
self in this place.” 


In the same way, as may be seen from the engraving, 
Fr. Lasuén with his own hand entered the other nine children. 
As a matter of course, Fr. Lasuén must have had security 
that these children would be brought up at the Mission or 
under the supervision of the missionaries; otherwise he could 
not have baptized them. The parents probably joined the 
Mission family, and they may have been the first converts, 
though they had to be instructed before they could be bap- 
tized. The first girl of the number was also honored with 
the name of the patron saint of the Mission and called Fer- 
nanda Maria. 


Fr. Dumetz, till then at Mission San Buenaventura, entered 
his first Baptism, number 11, five days later, on September 
13th. Fr. Juan Cortés, his associate, till that date at Mission 
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San Gabriel, baptized for the first time on September 26th. 
He remained only till July 14, 1798, when he wrote his last 
entry, number 138. He was succeeded by Fr. Francisco 
Xavier Uria, who officiated for the first time on November 22, 
1798. 

As there was no chapel or church, the first forty-two con- 
vert Indians, mostly children, received Baptism in the enra- 
madita or little arbor. Number 43, however, that of a child 
born on the same day, November 28, 1797, was baptized “en la 
iglesia de esta Mision de San Fernando Rey” by Fr. Dumetz. 
No especial record of the dedication is extant, but it may be 
assumed that this first church was blessed on the same 
November 28, 1797. It measured eight varas or Spanish 
yards in length, and it was constructed of adobe. 


According to custom, the old Missions nearby contributed 
something in order to help the younger sister Mission to 
stand alone. From Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura, San 
Gabriel, and San Juan Capistrano, the new establishment 
received 310 head of cattle, 508 sheep, 16 yoke of oxen, 46 
horses and 18 mules. By October 4, 1797, the house of the 
guards and the storeroom were completed, probably of adobe.* 


The following paragraph comprises a typical statement in 
the Biennial Reports, such as each Mission transmitted to the 
Fr. Presidente at the end of every second year, in addition to 
the Annual Report. This one is the first from Mission San 
Fernando. It reads thus: Report on the state of this Mis- 
sion San Fernando Rey de España, from the eighth day of 
September, 1797, to the last day of 1798: men, 78; women, 
57; in all, 135. There existed in 1797, men, 29, including 
boys; women, 27, including girls; in all, 56. Hence there is 
a difference of 51 more men and 36 more women, or a total 
increase of 87 souls. In the two preceding years, 13 marriages 
of Indians occurred. There were baptized 147 and 7 died. 
In other classes of people (white) there occurred 1 marriage, 


1 Bancroft, vol. i, p. 512. 
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2 baptisms, and 1 death.—Fr. Francisco Dumetz—Fr. Fran- 
cisco Xavier Uria.” 

Considerable activity in the construction of buildings was 
reported during the early years. Moreover, converts were com- 
ing in fast and in large numbers for whom dwellings as well 
as workshops had to be provided. Mechanical arts, agriculture 
and stock raising were to be the features of Mission San Fer- 
nando no less than of the other missions. The establishment 
had to be self-supporting and this alone necessitated diligence 
in every line. 


After the temporary church and the quarters for the Fathers 
and the soldiers had been erected, the first large building to 
go up was a granary, the dimensions of which were 18 by 6 
varas (50 by 17 feet). This was followed by a room 6 varas 
(17 feet) square, to be used for various purposes, and a weav- 
ing room 8 by 6 varas (23 by 17 feet) in size. It seems that 
all these structures erected in 1798 formed but one wing, since 
they all measured 6 varas (17 feet) in width. Accordingly, 
this wing of the contemplated square already extended to a 
distance of about 90 feet. 

During the next year, 1799, the first church edifice proved 
too small. Another was therefore constructed of adobe, appar- 
ently. It measured 23 by 714 varas (66 by 27 feet). Another 
granary had to be erected which was about 91 feet long and 
18% feet wide. A store room, 6 varas (17 feet) long and 
6% varas (18 feet) wide came next. Finally, the Fathers 
thought of themselves and built a more substantial dwelling 
for their own use. Its dimensions were 44 by 6% varas (123 
by 18 feet). This probably formed the front wing next to 
the church and doubtless included the reception rooms. 

No new buildings were reported for 1799-1800, but all those 
thus far erected were roofed with tiles. 

In 1800, the Padron or Mission Roll showed that the neo- 
phytes numbered 126 married couples, 43 widowers, 55 widows, 
39 single men, 23 single women, 68 boys, and 61 girls—a total 
of 541 souls. 
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In 1801 an*addition was built measuring 106 varas (292 
feet) in length. It contained two granaries, two small rooms, 
a weaving room, and the apartment for the girls and single 
women with a little courtyard of its own. Furthermore, six 
houses were constructed, the dimensions of which were not 
reported. These were assigned to the guards and they con- 
tained a storeroom, the barracks, an adobe wall for the kitchen 
which was very spacious, and for higher officials a house con- 
taining a reception room and two other rooms. At the same 
time, all the other structures were repaired. 

In 1802, an addition was built to another wing, apparently, 
so as to close up the square. It measured 100 varas or about 
292 feet, and comprised a storeroom, a carpentershop and 
granaries. 

For the year 1803 nothing is reported or the details have 
been lost. 

In 1804 separate little houses of adobe, to the number of 
70, were built for as many neophyte families. This completed 
the square of the Indian village, which lay somewhat to the 
west of the Mission proper. At the Rancho de San Francisco 
Javier or Chaguayabit, a building was erected 38 by 6 varas 
(about 105 by 17 feet) in size. It was divided so as to provide 
for a granary and other necessary rooms. At the Mission, 
a tannery was constructed of adobe. It measured 34 by 7 
varas (94 by 18% feet). In this same year, preparations were 
made for a new church ; and, in fact, it was commenced, as the 
second church had again become too small. By this time, the 
neophyte population had almost reached the thousand mark, 
the exact number of souls being 985, only seven years since 
the founding of the Mission! 

The year 1806 was a memorable one for Mission San Fer- 
nando; for it witnessed the completion and dedication of the 
new church, which had been under construction for two years. 
The ceremony of dedication is noted in the Baptismal Register 
as follows: 

"On December 6, 1806, the new church of this Mission of 
san Fernando Rey de Esspafia was blessed; and on the fol- 
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lowing day (Sunday) its solemn dedication, for the greater 
honor and glory of God, was celebrated with the invocation 
of the glorious King San Fernando and under his tutelage 
and protection. This blessing and dedication was performed 
by the Rev. Fr. Pedro Muñoz, preacher apostolic and mis- 
sionary of San Miguel. The dedicatory sermon was delivered 
by the Rev. Fr. José Señan, likewise preacher apostolic and 
missionary of Mission San Buenaventura. The padrino for 
the dedication was the Rev. Fr. José Antonio de Urrestí, also 
preacher apostolic and missionary of Mission Santa Barbara, 
with the assistance of the undersigned missionaries of this 
Mission and of persons of distinction as also of all the neo- 
phytes of this and other missions; and of the whole band of 
musicians of the said Mission of Santa Barbara and of a por- 
tion of Mission Purisima Concepcion. In testimony of which 
we sign at the said Mission of San Fernando, on December 
10, 1806.—Fr. José Antonio de Uria, Fr. Nicolas Lázaro, 
Fr. Pedro Muñoz.” 


Two days later, on December 12, 1806, the first Baptism 
was administered by Fr. Lázaro. The subject was a little 
girl. The last Baptism in the old church was conferred by 
Fr. José Antonio de Uria, on October 31, 1806. 


In the same year a large granary was built, and another 
structure was erected for keeping the outfit of the pack mules. 
The dimensions, however, were not reported. 

It is worthy of note that throughout the mission period, some 
very old natives would find their way to the bosom of Mother 
Church, or rather the solicitous Mother Church would make 
her way to them. Generally such poor creatures eked out a 
living at great and hardly accessible distances from the Mis- 
sion. They were stray sheep for whom the zealous missionary, 
like the Good Shepherd, would go in search, leaving the ninety 
and nine securely sheltered in the fold. This entailed peculiar 
difficulties, because of the necessary instruction that had to 
be imparted and of the superlative dullness of these aged and 
forlorn people. For without the explanation of the tenets 
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of the Faith and the obligation of the Moral Law, no adult 
was accepted for Baptism, notwithstanding the wild assertions 
of densely ignorant and extremely malignant writers. For 
the details on the subject the reader is referred to Volume II 
and III of our large work, The Missions and Missionaries of 
California. 

For the sake of illustrating this point, it will be in order 
to quote a few instances. On August 19, 1799, Fr. Francisco 
Javier Uria baptized an Indian woman ninety-nine years of 
age, to whom he gave the name Bernarda. She belonged to 
the Rancheria de Tujubit. On December 8, of the same year, 
Fr, Uria baptized Bibiana, who was also ninety-nine years of 
age. In 1800, Fr. Uria hastened to the Rancheria de Cabuebat 
and there baptized privately thirty-three male and female Indi- 
ans, ranging from one to eighty years of age, who were in 
danger of death. They doubtless were victims of an epidemic, 
which, of course, was but another incentive to the priest for 
approaching them. 


A notable event at this Mission of San Fernando was the 
arrival, on All Souls’ Day, November 2, 1806, of an expedi- 
tion under Ensign Gabriel Moraga. It had set out from Mis- 
sian San Juan Bautista in the north, on September 21, 1806, 
in search of localities suitable for missions. Fr. Pedro Muñoz 
of Mission San Miguel accompanied the expedition and kept 
a diary, which he dated at this Mission on November 2, 1806. 
The journey had been a remarkable one. The explorers first 
turned to the east, crossed the San Joaquin River, and then 
continued northward. The first large stream forded was 
called Nuestra Sefiora de Merced. Here Fr. Mufioz pro- 
nounced the country suitable for a mission. Proceeding in a 
northwesterly direction, the little party crossed the Dolores, 
Guadalupe, and San Francisco rivers, until they reached the 
Rio de la Pasion. On the return march, the Rio San Joaquin 
was explored in both directions. Moraga then led his party 
to the Rio de los Santos Reyes or Kings River. The region 
of the present Visalia was declared well adapted for a mission. 
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The Rio San Pedro, possibly the Tulare, was next approached, 
and then another stream, perhaps the Kern River. On Novem- 
ber 1, probably going through the Tejon Pass, the weary trav- 
elers crossed the mountains and, on November 2, found them- 
selves at Mission San Fernando. Fr. Muñoz by no means for- 
got that he was a messenger of the Gospel first, last, and all 
the time. Accordingly, he was on the lookout for his Divine 
Master's interests with the result that, after giving the instruc- 
tions possible under the circumstances, he baptized 149 very 
aged or dying Indians. 


In 1807, Fr. Pedro Mufioz was CREA at Mission San Fer- 
nando and he labored there till October, 1817. 


Fr. José Antonio de Uria came to Mission San Fernando 
in 1806; but he remained only two years, whereupon he 
returned to the Mother College of San Fernando de Mexico. 
Fr. Martin de Landaeta arrived from San Francisco in poor 
health. We do not find him officiating at any Baptism. He 
lingered on till November 4, 1809, when he passed to a better 
life, being the first missionary to die at this Mission. 


Like the other establishments, Mission San Fernando was 
not allowed to go on unmolested winning Indians for Chris- 
tianity and transforming them into industrious subjects of the 
State. At an early date, there were those who coveted the 
lands made productive by the labor of the neophytes. In 1804, 
for instance, a dispute arose concerning some lands belong- 
ing to the Mission. The Fathers protested vigorously and suc- 
cessfully against the granting of the Camülos Rancho to one 
Francisco Avila. This was but the beginning of trouble. Later 
we shall see wholesale demands made with success by those 
who had not done anything to render the land productive. In 
passing, we may note that in 1810 there was a dispute between 


? For the names and the population of the rancherias visited on this 
trip and for the description of the country along the route, see Missions 
and Missionaries, vol. ii, pp. 681-682. 


3 Bancroft, vol. II, pp. 115-116. 
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the people of Los Angeles and the Mission about water for 
irrigation. Details are missing, however. 


Nothing is on record as regards building activities for some 
years after 1806, except that on December 31, 1808, Fathers 
Landaeta and Muñoz reported a dam built of masonry—se ha 
hecho una presa de cal y canto; but they gave no details what- 
ever. On December 31, 1811, Fr. Muñoz reported the con- 
struction of an aqueduct, half a league in length. This explains 
the item regarding the dam. 


CHAPTER 


The Long Building.—Time of Construction.—Dimensions.—The Sala.— 
An Earthquake.—Fountains.—Soap Factory.—Additions to the Neo- 
phyte Village.—Road Building.—The Government Depending on the 
Missions for Existence ——Allowance of the Missionaries.—Church 
Goods.—Interrogatorio on the Indians and Their Habits. 


MOST important matter in the Annual Report, signed 
A by Fathers Muñoz and Urrestí on December 31, 1810, 
is related as follows: “A new house was built for the Fathers— 
Se ha hecho una casa nueva para los Padres." Unfortunately, 
the dimensions are not given, nor the location. Nevertheless, 
we can decide the question by consulting the report of 1812. 
In that year Fathers Muñoz and Nuez note that a corridor 
was built to the house—se ha puesto un corredor a la casa. 
The exact location, it would seem, is pointed out in the report 
of December 31, 1813. On that occasion the same two Fathers 
inform the Fr. Presidente that a corridor was run to the house 
of the fathers—se ha hecho un corredor a la casa de los Padres. 
This corridor must be the one that extends from the front of 
the church to the east end of the Fathers' house, that is to 
say, the present long building generally designated as the Mis- 
sion. The building was not intended for the two missionaries 
alone, who needed no such palace for themselves; nor was it 
completed in one or two years. In December, 1819, for 
instance, Fr. Vitoria reports that the greater part of the house 
where the Fathers live (he does not call it the Fathers’ house) 
was rearranged and renovated. In December, 1820, Fathers 
Ulibarri and Ibárra report that a flight of stairs had been 
added to the house of the Fathers. At the end of 1821, 
Fr. Ibárra, who was now alone at the Mission, tells the 
Fr. Presidente in his report that the house of the Fathers 
had been raised and roofed. In the next year, 1822, on 
December 31, Fr. Ibárra writes that all work ón the house 
of the Fathers and of the adjoining quarters had been con- 
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cluded. This means that the long building which measures 
50 feet in width and 243 feet in length, with its nineteen 
arches, was under construction thirteen years. We have pur- 
posely given the whole history of this building because it is 
unique among the Missions, only the main building of Mission 
Purisima Concepcion resembling it. Furthermore, this “House 
of the Fathers" at Mission San Fernando could boast of the 
largest sala or reception room in California. In 1812, an earth- 
quake which shattered the church of several missions, did some 
damage also to the one at Mission San Fernando. Thirty new 
beams had to be placed in to support the walls. 

In 1813, besides the corridor already mentioned, a second 
reservoir or fountain was erected to receive the water of the 
first reservoir, built in 1811. The neophytes were then removed 
to the new Mission rancheria. In addition, two houses were 
built for the mayordomos. 

For the years immediately following, nothing was reported 
in the way of new buildings. In 1818, however, a new jabo- 
neria, or soap factory, was erected and two boilers were put 
in. This may still be seen, two hundred yards from the front 
of the long building. It appears to be a square structure ot 
boulders and laid in cement. “You climb up,” writes George 
W. James, "and on looking in you find that inside this frame- 
work of boulders are two circular cisterns of brick, fully six 
feet in diameter across the top, decreasing in size to the bottom, 
which is perhaps four feet in diameter." A new village 
rancheria was under construction, of which, the report says, 
forty houses had already been finished. 

In 1819, the report speaks again of forty houses that were 
built in the new village. Whether they were in addition to 
those of 1818, Fr. Ibárra forgot to say distinctly. It is more 
probable that he meant those of the preceding year. In this 
year, the aforementioned soap factory was roofed. No other 
construction work appears to have been done after this, except 
that in 1822 a very spacious house was erected for all the 


1 In and Out of the Missions, p. 251. 
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workshops of the artisans. It was near the house of the 
Fathers. In 1822, Governor Pablo Vicente de Solá, under 
date of April 4, wrote to Fr. Ibárra: “I have learned with 
regret that the road from the hill of Santa Susana has become 
impassable. As the circumstances threaten frequent marches 
of troops and mail carriers, you will see that it is repaired 
immediately.”? Of course, the neophytes would have to do 
the work without expecting any compensation. In those days, 
the missions were sustaining the whole military of California 
without receiving anything but drafts on Mexico on which 
nothing could be realized. 


From the year 1810 to 1821 the missionaries made it a 
point to report the church goods they procured for the sanc- 
tuary and sacristry. At the founding of the Mission, as was 
the case with all the missionary establishments in California, 
the Spanish government allowed $1,000 from the Pious Fund, 
which sum was to be turned over to the College of San Fer- 
nando at the Capital. With this money farm implements, 
tools for the mechanics, utensils for the house and kitchen, 
and church goods were purchased and sent to the newly- 
founded Mission. Freight charges were deducted, so that in 
reality the outfit at the beginning of a new mission was by 
no means rich. Live stock was contributed by the neighboring 
missions. The Fathers each received only their annual allow- 
ance of $400, but this was sent to them in the shape of such 
goods as they might designate. 


In the course of time, all the articles would wear out and 
new goods had to be secured. In 1810 and later the Fathers 
reported that they had procured various articles of church 
goods. Among these were two sculptured statues of the 
Immaculate Conception, a statue of St. Joseph with silver 
diadem, three sets of altar cards with gilded frames, stocks 
for the holy oils, a canopy for the Corpus Christi procession, 
four classical albs with belongings, six surplices, etc. 


2 Cal, Arch., St. Pap., Sacramento, vol. xviii, pp. 19-20. 
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After 1811, nothing could be procured from Mexico on 
account of the revolt for independence. Not only that, but 
the missions had henceforth to maintain the whole military 
department, the soldiers and their families. For details on 
this subject, the reader is referred to volume III of The Mis- 
sions and Missionaries of California. Regarding the daily 
mission routine and the mission system, the reader will find 
abundant information in volume II of the same work. Fur- 
thermore, the annual reports on the various departments of 
mission activity have been condensed and incorporated in the 
Tables near the end of this volume. This was done in order 
to avoid repeating lengthy descriptions of what is common 
to all missions. The volume of San Diego Mission, too, will 
enlighten the reader about various topics. 

In the fall of 1811 the Spanish government wanted to have 
more information than had been reported till then on the 
origin, habits, etc., of the California Indians in their pagan 
state. Minister Ciriaco Gonzáles Carvajál accordingly, under 
date of October 6, 1811, sent to the Bishop of Sonora a list 
of thirty-six questions with the request to have the mission- 
aries at each Mission in California reply to them. Under date 
of August 13, 1813, the Bishop forwarded the Interrogatorio, 
as it was termed, to the Fr. Presidente of the Missions, Fr. José 
Señan, who asked the respective missionaries to comply with 
the wishes of the Spanish Government, and to send the replies 
to him at San Buenaventura. 'The Fathers of Mission San 
Fernando in their Respuesta replied as follows: 

l. At this Mission we know of no other classes of people 
but those de Razon? and Indians. 

2. Those de Razon, some of them, came up from Lower 
California, while others came from the Province of Sonora. 

3. The people de Razon speak Spanish, the Indians speak 
three distinct idioms; but there are many who understand 
Spanish, although they speak it imperfectly. 


3 All that were not Indians went by the designation Gente de Razon, 
people who reasoned, or used their reason or intelligence. The Indians 
followed their instincts or appetites more generally, it was said. 
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4. Speaking in general, the Indians are indifferent toward 
their wives, although there are not wanting those who enter- 
tain a true love for them. The parents give their children 


“no education whatever. They possess only so much as the 


Mission Fathers give them. 


5-6. At present there is not observed any aversion for 
either Europeans or Americans, rather only a supreme indif- 
ference. 


7. There is not known any inclination on their part for 
reading and writing, neither in their own idiom nor in that 
of the Spaniards, and they lack every kind of characters 
(letters). 


8. The method (as we understand it) which the Indians 
should employ in order to speak and understand the Spanish 
language would be to increase the Spanish population; for 
experience teaches us that those Indians who live among the 
Spaniards, or in their ranchos, speak and understand it. 


9. By nature the Indians are compassionate and generous 
without distinction as to sex. 


10. The superstitions which we have observed are the 
following: In order that their faces may not be burnt, they 
paint themselves with ochre (almagre) of red and other colors. 
In order not to become tired climbing hills, they carry a stick 
or stone. For hunting deer they drink salt water and eat of 
a plant, the leaf of which is large and dark green, while the 
flower is white. The Spaniards call the flower Toluache, but 
in the Indian language it is Manit. With this they intoxicate 
themselves; and they take it in order to become strong, in 
order not to fear any one, that snakes may not bite them, and 
that darts and arrows may not pierce their bodies. 


11. There are catechisms of the Christian Doctrine 
approved by the Bishops in Spanish and translated into the 
Indian language. These are used in the morning and, evening. 


12. The Indians are inclined to idolatry; for it is observed 
that in their race-courses they make a great circle, in the 
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center of which they raise a pole covered with bundles of 
feathers from the crow and adorned with beads. As many 
as pass the pole pay homage to it, and returning round about 
blow to the four winds, thus asking relief of their necessities. 
Their gods, according to a report, are five with one goddess. 
They are called Veat, Jaimar, Chuhuit, Pichurut, and Quiche- 
pet; the last-mentioned is the husband of the goddess Manisar, 
who gives the Indians corn or seeds. 

13. In moral as well as political affairs, notable improve- 
ment may be observed in this Mission, which was founded 
seventeen years ago. 

14. The Indians make no compact or conditions in their 
matrimonial affairs. The suitor himself or through a sub- 
stitute gives to the father of the bride two or three dollars 
in beads. The gentile gives to the bride a shawl similar to a. 
cape, made of the skins of the rabbit, or otter, or lamb, as also 
a small basket. 

15. All observe the same customs as regards curative 
methods. The best known are the following: Pespibat—This 
is composed of wild tobacco, lime, yorines, mixed together and 
fermented. This they take to relieve pains in the stomach 
and to heal wounds. El Chuchupate, in their idiom called 
Cayat. This is an herb each stem or stalk of which has three 
round leaves with a spike in the middle. The flower is white. 
They chew the root and rub themselves where they feel pain. 
They use this also for headache. With the Anisa plant they 
purge themselves. With the herb called Pasmo they relieve 
pain in the molar and other teeth. When boiled, it is taken 
to sweat; and when ground, it is used like snuff tobacco. The 
Chilicote, called Y jaihix in Indian, is toasted and mixed with 
the powder of a crushed stone called bafa, in Indian pajeax 
(paheasa?), and is then used to remove inflammation, to 
remove the film from the eyes, to bring on menstruation, to 
heal wounds, to cure urinary maladies; and when boiled it 
is taken to bring about perspiration. Those who suffer from 
venereal humors, those who are poisoned or crippled, cleanse 
themselves with powdered alum stone and copperas mixed. 
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When they feel oppressed, they bleed themselves with a flint. 
When they are restless, they refresh themselves with the 
water derived from the bark of the ash-tree. When they 
suffer pains in the side, they put red ants in water and 
apply them alive, externally, at the same time striking 
themselves with nettles. 


They do not drink thermal waters, but they bathe in 
them. Among the more prominent diseases are the gállico 
(French disease or syphilis), from which a considerable 
number die. Spring is the time when they more often 
take sick. The number of deaths exceeds that of births. 


16. They have no calendar from which to tell the sea- 
sons of the year. They distinguish only winter and sum- 
mer. Neither have they a particular time set apart for 
eating. Hence for the time they spend in eating and drink- 
ing they do not regulate the hours. 


17. It cannot be said how many times a day they eat, 
because they are eating every little while, and more so at 
night than in the daytime; for whenever they are so disposed, 
they eat. The food they partake of as Christians is the 
same as that of the Spaniards; but they at the same time do 
not despise the pinole and seeds which they were accustomed 
to use in their pagan state, and many even prefer them. The 
food they used in paganism are acorns, pine-nuts, sage (in 
their language called pasill), islai (called in their idiom cha- 
mix), and numberless others, which they use besides. The 
meat they eat is obtained from the deer, coyote, antelope, jack- 
rabbit, rabbit, squirrel, rat, dog, all birds, mole, snakes, and 
rattlesnakes ; while those on the coast are fond of every species 
of fish, especially the whale. 

18. It is not known whether in the savage state they used 
fermented drinks. 

19. Nor is it known whether these gentiles adored the sun 
or the moon. 


20. They still preserve the customs of their forefathers; 
but a great change is noticed in those who were born of Chris- 
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tian parents. Here they do not know from which direction 
or region their ancestors came to occupy this country. 


21. If a pagan Indian dies, they dig a deep hole. In this 
they put a pot, a basket, an otter skin, and two or three dollars 
worth of beads. On this they place the corpse and then cover 
it with earth. Immediately they send notice to the rancherias 
of the district, so that all, old, young, and children, may paint 
themselves for the general feast, during which they serve all 
kinds of pinole, meat, etc. Thereupon the chief earnestly 
commends all present never to mention the name of the 
deceased, lest he come to haunt them. All must come weep- 
ing. Finally, they burn the hut and everything the deceased 
possessed. 


22. Commonly, they are not true to their agreements, nor 
do they keep their promises. Nevertheless, there are many 
who do observe fidelity. 


23. Allare very much inclined to lying; many even glory 


“in knowing better than other how to deceive and not be 


detected. Some lie in the face of every evidence. 


24. The most dominant vices are drunkenness, stealing. 
and fornication. 


25. They readily loan money, beads, seeds, and other 
effects; and they will in their pagan state likewise loan their 
own wives to one another. 


26. All work in community, and from its products they 
eat and dress. 


27. They are vindictive; and in their pagan state, they 
know no other chastisement than killing the evil-doer either 
by violence or poison. 


28. It is not known that they are inclined to immolate 
human victims to their gods. 


29. It is not known whether the Indian savages offer 
human sacrifices to their gods. They no longer burn the 
corpses, as at the beginning of the conquest; but they still 
put seeds with them in the grave. 
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30. All are dressed alike and partake of the same food. 


31. There are no Caciques or governors. The Indians 
respect only those who were the chiefs of their rancherias in 
paganism; and these do not molest them at all, nor do they 
demand any service from them. 


32. Neither men nor women give any personal service. 


33. The musical instruments which the gentiles use, and 
even many of the Christians, are the flute made of the elder, 
certain little sticks, and some whistles made of deer bones. 
Their music, like their chants, are more dismal than cheertul. 
They are fond of our instruments and they use them, string 
instruments as well as wind instruments. 


34. No one is known to have distinguished himself in arms 
or letters; for, as said before, they lack all characters; and 
in this Mission no one as yet is known to be able to read 
and write. 


35. The gentiles have no idea of eternity, of reward or 
punishment, of heaven, purgatory, and hell. The Christians 
say they believe these truths. 


36. The clothing the Indians wore until now are the fol- 
lowing: The men wear a shirt of wool, called Cotón; a strip 
of woolen cloth, with which, instead of pants, they cover 
themselves and which is called Taparabo; and a blanket. 
The women wear the same shirt or Cotón, a petticoat, and 
a blanket. All go barefoot. The means that could be employed 
to have the Indians clothed would be the encouragement and 
promotion of commerce. All dress themselves from the prod- 
ucts of the Mission.—Fr. Pedro Mufioz, Fr. Joaquin Pasqual 
Nuez.—Mission San Fernando Rey, February 3, 1814.”* 


The demand of the Spanish government for a full report 
on the Indians of every Mission, although nothing resulted 
therefrom in Spain, produced, “put down by observers on the 
spot more than a century ago, what the best ethnologist of 


4 Santa Barbara Archives. 
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today could mot obtain more than fragments or traces of 
: It is for this reason that the replies of the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers are of value. One and all they wrote as they 
thought, simply, truthfully, and without regard to style.” 

Professor Kroeber classes the Indians of San Fernando 
Mission, like those of San Gabriel, with the Shoshonean lin- 
guistic family, those to the south in San Diego County being 
of Yuman stock, and those to the north belonging to the 
Chumashan family. 


5 Mission Record of the California Indians, by A. L. Kroeber, Uni- 
versity Press, Berkeley, 1908, pp. 2-3. 


$6 The Languages of the Coast of California South of San Francisco 
by A. L. Kroeber, University Press, Berkeley, June, 1904, p. 30. 


CHAPTER IV 


Grito de Independencia .—Missions Overtaxed, Neophytes Overbur- 
dened.—Fr. Ibarra Protests.—Settlers Inconsiderate.—Coveting Neo- 
phyte Lands.—Fr. Ibarra. Indignant.—Endless Demands.—California 
Indian Missions Mulcted Instead of Aided.—Intrepid Indian De- 
fender. 


HE Grito de Independencia.—The Cry for Independence— 

raised on Sunday, September 16, 1810, by the faithless 
and incompetent curate of Dolores, brought neither happiness 
to Mexico nor, for more than a decade, independence from 
Spain. To the California neophytes and their missionaries it 
brought untold misery at once; for after 1810, when the revolt 
had spread over Mexico, the soldiers and officers no longer 
received their wages, while the Missions looked in vain for 
the Memorias, or goods purchased for the neophytes, and the 
missionaries failed to receive their annual allowance of $400 
each, converted into such articles as had been specified. Yet 
all had to live. The settlers should have been taxed, and the 
idle soldiers should have been directed to provide for them- 
selves and numerous families by raising cereals and vege- 
tables. Every soldier might have been able to secure the meat 
and manteca from cattle, sheep, and goats of his own. Instead 
of thus helping themselves and the territorial government, the 
soldiers and their officers chose to have the Indian converts 
and the missionaries supply what the Mexican government had 
hitherto provided, from tortillas or bread and clothing down 
to the very weapons of the soldiers. No minute account is 
extant of what each mission contributed to the maintenance 
of the soldiers and their numerous families from 1811 to the 
end of the missionary period; but the reader may gather 
from what is noted in The Missions and Missionaries how 


1 Vol. ii, pp. 70, 117-129, 167-169. As early as September 15, 1814, 
Santa Barbara Presidio owed Mission San Fernando $6,728.53 for sup- 
plies. 
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impossible it was for the Missions to thrive under such condi- 
tions, and with such unappreciative people to deal with as were 
the so-called soldiers of those days. On one occasion, in 1822, 
Mission San Fernando gave what cash it could collect, $200, 
for the needs of the lazy military. Furthermore, the supplies 
furnished by this Mission to the presidio of Santa Barbara 
alone, from 1822 to April, 1827, amounted to $21,203, which 
was never paid except with a scrap of paper called a draft 
on the Mexican government which realized nothing. As a 
consequence a sharp correspondence ensued in 1821 between 
Captain José de la Guerra of the presidio and Santa Barbara 
and the missionary of San Fernando, Fr. Ibarra. The latter 
was not a simpleton, and he realized his responsibility as guar- 
dian of his neophyte family. The cause of the controversy 
were the incessant demands and the worthless character of 
the guards, notably of the corporal himself. The letters writ- 
ten by Fr. Ibarra on the subject, between 1821 and 1825, 
would make very interesting reading matter; but they would 
take up an entire chapter and hence we must refrain from 
reproducing them. The drift of the correspondence, however, 
may be inferred from the following extracts: 

"In the month of March," Fr. Ibarra writes on April 14, 
1821, “the soldiers took away fifty-two arrobas? of mantéca 
(tallow drippings). This they divided among thirteen. They 
took also some cattle. Now you may infer whether in Spain 
an entire army would cause more expense in this particular 
matter. Will the Mission at this rate ever be able to emerge 
from penury? Hence I shall be grateful to you if you send 
me a list informing me what rations I must furnish. The 
same I ask with regard to shoes. It will be necessary to keep 
shoemakers at work if the soldiers must be gratifed. They 
claimed that the materials are not good. To this I replied 
that if they would have to purchase them, as they have to do 
in other missions, the shoes would last them at least three 


2 An arróba was equal to twenty-five pounds. Hence the soldiers 
appropriated 1,300 pounds of manteca. 
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months; but since they pay nothing, it matters very little to 
them to ask for shoes every day. The same, it seems to me, 
is true as regards the soap. 1 say this not through peevishness, 
much less in the spirit of reproach, but only because I suppose, 
and, indeed, it is true, that, according to the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, a steward may not dispose at will of the property he 
manages, since he is neither the owner nor the master thereof. 
Moreover, one of the sins that cry to heaven for ven- 
geance is the oppression of the poor, the orphans and widows. 
This does not mean that I am unwilling to contrib- 
atentosthe ¡support of the military : . . + but, as far. asri 
am concerned, I do not want to be bound to pay in the next 
life the damage that through my negligence might result to 
these unfortunate orphans, inasmuch as I am obliged to dis- 
charge the office of father and pastor. . . . I see that 
not even by treating the Indians as slaves will it be possible 
to meet so many expenses. It is the cause of no little grief 
to me not to be able to treat them differently, because of such 
demands. erus i 
Three months later, on July 11, Fr. Ibarra wrote to Cap- 
tain de la Guerra: “The soldiers who are here are indeed 
few in number; but if I had had my way about it, I should 
have taken them perhaps to Simí. Now I tell you, however, 
that I should take.them somewhere farther off, perhaps as 
far as Monterey. I am tired of telling them that there is a 
law which forbids dealings and intercourse with the Indians 
and in consequence entrance into the Indian village and work- 
shops. I was not able to succeed in one or the other. On the 
fifth of this month, I was informed that a soldier was in the 
smithy. I summoned the smithy to learn the reason. He 
told me that the soldier wanted some work done. Not many 


3 De la Guerra Papers. 

4 This may seem trivial, but experience has taught the Fathers that 
the soldiers looked for pretexts of this kind for something else. At all 
events, orders for work had to come from the missionary in charge; 
otherwise the Indians would have been more overburdened than they 
were already in behalf of the soldiers. 
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days ago I discovered the Indians slaughtering cattle. When 
I asked by whose permission they were doing so, they replied 
that the soldiers had so directed. I did not care to examine 
further, for there was no need of it, since everything could 
be inferred from what had happened before. Many of the 
Indians wear fineries, and they are given to drink. I refrain 
from saying anything more, for it ought to be communicated 
face to face. They give also horses to the Indians; in fact 
they do just as they please. . . . Among them is one 
named Cordéro (lamb); a more appropriate name for him 
would be lobo (wolf) or gato (cat); and Cota conducts 
himself very arrogantly. . . . These and other insults one 
receives from them continually. In addition to all these 
troubles, caterpillars have almost consumed the habas (horse- 
beans), while the locusts have covered the wheat fields, so 
that from seven fanégas of wheat not as much as a shrub 
remains to tell what. wheat had been planted. Yet I hope to 
God that we shall not lack food.” 

Only two weeks later, on July 26th, the poor missionary 
writes: “The Indian in particular has nothing more than a 
blanket and a breechcloth. This he can not sell, nor can the 
others purchase it. . . . It seems to me that wanting to pre- 
vent such evils and such damage is not passion but good 
sense. 

However, not even under old José de la Guerra of Santa 
Barbara, who was not a paisano, would the demands of the 
soldiers cease. Even the best of the early settlers of Califor- 
nia seemed to imagine that the Indians existed merely for the 
benefit of the soldiers and citizens, and that they had no 
rights that needed to be respected. On September 17, 1821, 
Fr. Ibarra notifed De la Guerra that it seemed to him impos- 
sible to supply seventy or eighty fanégas of corn, because the 
harvest of this year may yield only a hundred. Four days 
later, he wrote again to the captain: “I just came from the 


5 De la Guerra Papers. 
6 De la Guerra Papers. 
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Rancho de San Francisco. Things are as I said. There are 
only sixty or seventy fanégas. Rabbits and hares and worms 
have done damage to the crop. In effect, on Monday I shall 
order twenty-nine fanégas to be husked, which will be taken 
as far as San Buenaventura.” On September 25th Fr. Ibarra 
notified De la Guerra that fifteen pack mules would leave the 
Rancho de San Francisco with thirty fanégas of corn for San 
Buenaventura to be forwarded to the Santa Barbara presidio.” 

On October 20, 1821, Fr. Ibarra had his attention called to 
another matter. On that day he wrote to De la Guerra: “The 
Mission protests against the taking possession of the Pirü 
site until I can inform the government."* 

On October 28, 1822, De la Guerra asked for twenty-five 
pairs of shoes. Fr. Ibarra replied that they would be made.? 

On June 29, 1825, Fr. Ibarra writes to De la Guerra: "By 
Saturday there will be at San Buenaventura fifty fanégas of 
corn. There are no beans.” Again, on August 9th, of the 
same year, he writes: "Yesterday, the eighth, I received your 
official note asking for $300 worth of soap. To this I must 
say that there are thirty or forty dollars worth of that article, 
for none has been made this year, and very little last. There 
are on hand one hundred fanégas of beans. Of this quantity, 
twenty-five to thirty are necessary for the guards, ten must 
be deducted for the diézmo,!? sixteen are to be forwarded 
to the presidio of Santa Barbara. That leaves forty-four 
or forty-nine for the Indian creditors, the real owners, those 
who picked them after they cost them dearly, first on account 
of the labor and care, and then on account of the punishments 
subjected to.”* 


T Ibidem. 

8 Ibidem. This will be dealt with in connection with Mission San 
Buenaventura. 

9 Ibidem. 


10 The tithe, which, under the Spanish law, went to the government 
officials. 


11 De la Guerra Papers. 
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At times indignation overcame the solicitous Fr. Ibarra, 
who naturally felt humiliated that in effect he stood between 
the military and the Indians like nothing more than a chief 
‘foreman or a chief slave among slaves, who had but to think 
and work for the soldiers. Writing to Carlos Carrillo, appar- 
ently the storekeeper for the presidio, on April 11, 1825, 
Fr. Ibarra thought it time to make that official as well as the 
commander of the presidio, Captain José de la Guerra, under- 
stand the situation. “That one should serve and respect him 
who is of benefit," he declares, "is very proper and just; but 
that one should feed him who not only does not protect but 
positively destroys, requires a stout heart. In effect, what 
benefit do I receive or have I and the Mission received from 
your presidio? None. What damages, on the other hand? 
Incalculable. Yes, yes, if the presidio did not exist, I could 
figure on my labor and toil. In that case, I should mind 
neither the Tulares nor the sierras, the refuge of wicked men. 
The second sierra or bawdry (alcabueteria), your presidio, it 
is that annoys me. If a low man should behave in a low man- 
ner, one should not be surprised; but that men who regard 
themselves as honorable should act thus, this is what stuns.”*? 
In the same letter to Carrillo, Fr. Ibarra hits the nail on the 
head when he intimates that the soldiers ought to work and 
raise grain and not live on the toil of the neophytes, whom 
they rob and deceive by their talk on liberty. “The liberty 
which you hold up to these unfortunates," he declares indig- 
nantly, “is nothing more than slavery, which contents only a 
few fools." 

Likewise, two weeks later, on May 2, 1825, he wrote to De 
la Guerra: “Who can read the extravagance of that letter 
without indignation? Hence you can imagine what must 
be the indignation which I suffer from such foolishness. 
Every demand for contribution implies a contract between 


12 De la Gwerra Papers. 
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both parties, so that if one fails the other is obliged to noth- 
ing. Now, consider what your presidio has contributed to 
the welfare of this Mission since I am here, and you will be 
able to infer that this Mission is under no obligation to your 
presidio. The government, you say, demands aid for the 
presidio from the pueblo and the Mission. This is a sacred 
duty, as you call it. Well, from this obligation of the Mis- 
sion to support the presidio follows the duty of the presidio 
to aid the Mission, so that it can advance spiritually and tem- 
porally; but the very opposite obtains, so much so that the 
Mission is now in a worse condition than at the beginning, 
because at that time the troops would follow runaway Indians 
and bring them back. The soldiers do this no more, nor do 
they allow it; but with the greater apparent liberty, and the 
better opportunity for gratifying themselves at the presidio 
or in the mountains, the Indians go away whenever they please, 
so that we have come to such a pass that we have not the 
necessary men to do the work at the Mission. The holy 
virtue of justice, I thought, consisted in punishing the guilty 
and rewarding the innocent. I see that such is not the case, 
but that it consists in self-interest and harassing the innocent 
the more.”** 


Such bold language displeased at the presidio; but as a 
lioness will fight for her cubs, so Fr. Ibarra was fighting 
for his helpless wards, ill-treated and even starved for the 
sake of the soldiers whom the Mission did not need and who, 
like leeches, fastened themselves on the Mission and sucked 
the life blood out of it. Yet José de la Guerra was one of 
the kindliest officials in the service. He was also the sindico 
of all the friars in California; that is to say, with him as 
depositary were placed all the donations made to the friars. 
From this fund he provided what they needed and asked for. 
It seems scarcely credible that even such as he appeared to 
be without interest in the missionary work of the Church. Mil- 


13 De la Guerra Papers. 
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lions of dollars are expended by various societies to further 
the aims of the missionaries for the spread of Christianity. 
In California, such missions not only received nothing, but 
they were actually mulcted in order to maintain worthless sol- 
diers, just as though the soldiers and not the Indians were 
the one aim of mission activity. Imagine missions of today 
treated in this fashion. Yet such was the situation in Cali- 
fornia from 1811 to 1846. By the latter year the sordid 
scramble for land, cultivated by the neophytes, had ceased, 
but only because there was no more to steal. 


The friars at all the Missions endeavored to secure the 
lands for the Indians. On this subject they would wax elo- 
quent. Some, as Bancroft notes, fought like tigers for the 
rights of the Indians to their lands; and he wonders why they 
should do so, inasmuch as they allowed themselves to be robbed 
of everything without a word. It is not strange that so thor- 
oughly commercial a mind should fail to comprehend the 
attitude of the Franciscan friar and missionary in this matter. 
They possessed nothing and could possess nothing; but the 
neophytes were their wards for whose rights they had to con- 
tend to the last, a duty which they fulfilled faithfully. 


Fr. Ibarra is a sample of such missionary intrepidity. One 
of his last letters to De la Guerra again touches the subject. 
Writing to him under date of June 16, 1830, at a time when 
the wholesale steal of Indian lands was proposed by Eche- 
andia and his paisano confederates, Fr. Ibarra says: "Yester- 
day at night I received your welcome note after the eight 
o'clock bell (Poor Souls Bell); but seeing that haste was 
not necessary, and knowing that it would hurt my eyes to write 
by artificial light, I did not take the pen in hand immediately. 
Today, however, before five o'clock in the morning I took 
the pen and I say to your note of four lines that it matters 
very little to me if you rob the site of El Triunfo, because 
today or tomorrow I shall either die or go away. However, 
I tell you that so far as I am concerned, I have to conserve 
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what I found in the mission. . . . I consider El Triunfo 
to belong to this Mission. . . . In fine, what I tell you 
is that there is a judge in the territory to be approached, and 
thus things may be done in a regular way and not by vio- 
lence; for that is not worthy of a man of honor.”** 


14 Tbidem. 


CHAPTER: V 


Mexico Independent.—Governor Echeandia.—Friars Refuse Oath on 
Constitution.—Mission Lands.—Fathers and Neophytes Slave for 
Worthless Soldiers.—Law Against Spaniards.—Echeandia's Rule.— 
Fr. Ibarra Reports. — Confiscation Decreed. — Inventory. — Land 
Hungry Paisanos.—Fr. Ibarra Distracted.—Flees, Returns, and Goes 
to San Luis Rey.—Mariano Bonilla, Teacher-to-Be. 


F R. IBARRA was placed in charge of Mission San Fer- 
nando toward the end of 1820. He had to serve alone 
because no recruits could be obtained from either Spain or 
Mexico. The reason was that Mexico in 1821 effected her 
independence from Spain, which country had supplied most 
of the missionaries. Furthermore, the men who had seized 
the reins of government proved more or less hostile to reli- 
gious Orders. The very constitution, which they framed and 
put in force without the consent of the Mexican people, sav- 
ored of Voltairianism so that the Missions in California could 
expect no encouragement therefrom. Those in power even 
demanded that the friars should nevertheless take the oath of 
allegiance to the patchwork called constitution, or be subject 
to expulsion. A new governor of the same cloth with the 
Mexican officials arrived at San Diego in October, 1825, with 
the purpose of having every missionary as well as every set- 
tler swear allegiance. Though all the friars, without exception, 
had taken the oath of independence from Spain, most of them 
refused to swear allegiance to a document that made them 
believe the Mexican Republic to be a duplicate of the bloody 
French insurrection, inasmuch as it began by expelling inoí- 
fensive religious and deposing and killing its ruler (Iturbide). 
Fr. Ibarra was among those who would swear to obey all the 
laws that did not militate against Christian conscience. As 
20 substitutes could be secured to take the places of the Span- 
ish friars, General José de Echeandia, the new governor, 
allowed the missionaries to remain, but seized every oppor- 
tunity to render their life more burdensome. 
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In 1827 Echeandia and the territorial assembly wanted to 
know the extént of the Mission lands. They had no pure 
motive in making the demand, yet we are thankful to them 
for causing the truth on the subject to be known, since it helps 
to explode the silly charge of the paisano chiefs and their 
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later abettors, who everlastingly claimed that the missionaries 
had possession of all the land from one Mission to another so 
that no bona fide settler could acquire any homestead in Cali- 
fornia. Fr. Ibarra replied as follows: 


“Demonstration of the state of this Mission of San Fernando 
Rey, according to what is demanded of us by Articles One 
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and Four of the Bando issued by the Exma. Diputacion on 
October 7, 1827. 


"Lands.—From south to west, from Cahuenga to Triunfo, 
are ten leagues, that is to say, Cahuenga, Las Calabasas, Las 
Virgines, Agua Amargo, and Triunfo. From west to north, 
Camúlos and San Francisco Javier. From Encino to the sierra 
are five leagues. 

“Landmarks.—From Cahuenga to the south an Alamo. On 
the other side of the river a large elder tree, which preserves 
its mark made by the surveyors (demarcantes) of whom some 
are still living. Toward the north, a great heap of stones which 
lies on the same road to San Gabriel; and from there to the 
neighboring sierra, on which side roamed and still roam the 
cattle of Verdugo. 

“From the south to west, the said sites are contiguous to the 
Pueblo de Nuestra Sefiora de los Angeles, San Vicente, Maligo, 
and El Conejo; and toward the north with Simí, Camúlos, and 
San Francisco, they are contiguous to the lands of the gentiles. 

“Lands Irrigated.—In the Mission, wheat is sown, produc- 
ing as a rule what is necessary for the inhabitants. Neither 
of corn nor of beans can more than one fanéga be planted on: 
account of lack of water; and even this fanéga must be sown 
outside the regular time, otherwise the chapule (grasshoppers) 
will devour them. At Cahuenga and San Francisco are lands 
quite sufficient for beans and corn; but in the years 1825 and 
1826, on account of the great floods that made wide ravines in 
some places and in others covered the soil with sand, land 
was very scarce for the necessary corn and beans. 

“Live Stock.—6,000 head of cattle and 8,000 sheep.—Fr. 
Francisco Gonzalez de Ibarra, San Fernando Rey, November 
24, 1827.’ 

Such was the situation at the missions generally and at Mis- 
sion San Fernando in particular, even at a time when the mili- 
tary officials were not unfriendly. How the missionaries man- 


1 Cal, Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. vi, p. 175. 
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aged to keep the great majority of their neophytes together is 
a mystery. It can be accounted for only on the ground that 
the converted Indians realized the utter unselfishness of the 
Fathers, and their sincere endeavors to shield and protect the 
Indians to the best of their ability. Indeed, the poor neophytes 
saw how the Fathers themselves slaved in order to lighten 
the burden laid on the Indians by unreasoning soldiers. They 
could not understand why this must be so; but what they 
saw attracted them to the missionaries and thus prevented a 
general stampede for the mountains and deserts. Some there 
were who by mingling with vicious whites had imbibed the 
spirit of lawlessness; but they were few, and they were held 
in check by the saner portion of the Mission population, until 
the first true-blooded Mexican governor arrived in California. 
Being of the liberal school of politics, he was hostile to the 
friars. For the time being the missionaries could not be spared, 
because without them the indolent soldiers would have suf- 
fered want. However, Governor José M. Echeandia very soon 
made his principles known; and the turbulent portion of the 
Indians listened eagerly to his wild talk about the rights of 
man and about the freedom from the yoke of the friars. 
Echeandia was bent on making things disagreeable for the 
missionaries; but he overlooked one necessary consequence; 
if the Indian neophytes did not work the fields, produce the 
cloth, and care for the live stock, the soldiers and their numer- 
ous families would starve and suffer. Doing away with the 
Missions was like killing the goose that laid the golden eggs. 

Echeandia, in 1827, nourished an especially wild scheme 
concerning San Fernando Mission. He wanted to establish 
a pueblo or town with the emancipated or freed neophytes, 
for whom the missionary of San Fernando was to act as 
pastor! Though nothing came of it, the plan demonstrated 
his bent of mind. Then, in 1831, Governor Manuel Victoria 
was sent to California. He proved himself fair and just toward 
the Missions and curbed the cupidity of the paisano chiefs, 
young men who had been brought to the surface because a 
new Mexican decree had ordained the banishment of all Span- 
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iards under sixty years of age and declared others incapable 
of holding office. Headed by Pio Pico and Juan Bandini, the 
dissatisfied paisano conspirators drove Victoria out of the 
country. An interregnum followed. The irrepressible Echean- 
dia was recognized south of San Fernando Mission; while 
from San Fernando inclusive to Sonoma, the more reasonable 
Captain Agustin Zamorano held sway. 


In his district, Echeandia lorded it over the four unhappy 
Missions of San Gabriel, San Juan Capistrano, San Luis Rey, 
and San Diego with utter disregard for the missionaries. In 
order to sustain himself against a possible attack from Zamo- 
rano, he called to his standard the deluded Indians of these 
Missions and gave them weapons. A few of the San Fernando 
neophytes also joined him.  Protests from all sides at last 
opened his eyes to the danger of assaults from the very Indians 
he was supplying with arms. After his truce with Zamorano, 
he sent the truants back to their Mission, but with the warning 
that they were not to be punished.” 


Fr. Ibarra, under date of June 22, 1832, reported the con- 
ditions at Mission San Fernando to Fr. Duran as follows: 
*Fr. Sanchez of San Gabriel found himself without hands 
to perform the work at the Mission (San Gabriel), for the 
neophytes between San Juan Capistrano and San Diego are 
now valorous soldiers; but he was also rid of his enemies, 
if we may call them such, until June 14th when an officer 
arrived here on his way to San Gabriel. He escorted fifteen 
of our Indians. They had run away to Echeandia, persuaded 
that said señor would be the protector of their vices. “Two 
or three days later, Echeandia sent me a letter with orders 
not to punish them. In the same letter, he held me responsi- 
ble, in case I should chastise them; and on the same occasion, 
he told me to reply without delay through the officer. I did 
so immediately, whereupon the officer left. From the letter 
of J. Mancisidor, Your Reverence will be enabled to infer 


2 Bancroft, vol. iii, p. 227; Hittéll, vol. ii, p. 151. 
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what must be the discouragement of the poor Fathers who 
see themselves compelled to live in such slavery.” 


This state of affairs lasted till the arrival of José Figueroa, 
in January, 1833. Egged on by the covetous paisano chiefs, 
this poor man, notwithstanding that a year before he had 
reported against changing the mission system, on August 9, 
1834, issued the decree for the confiscation of the missions. 
Of course, the conspirators and the intimidated governor called 
the wicked measure by another name—secularization.? 


Those concerned were in a great hurry to possess the 
property of Mission San Fernando; for under the administra- 
tion of Fr. Ibarra it had to a certain degree prospered, in 
spite of adverse circumstances. “The decrease in the neophyte 
population down to 1834 was less than 100,” according to 
Bancroft; “and in live stock there was no falling off what- 
ever, if the registers may be trusted; and the crops were 
still good.”* Lieutenant Antonio de Valle, in October, 1834, 
was commissioned to “secularize” the establishment. He at 
once took charge of the Mission estates by inventory from 
Fr. Ibarra. On May 29, 1835, Valle was appointed mayordomo 
or administrator, at $800 salary beginning with June 1. In 
July, as a consequence, the administrator had to report that 
the horses were constantly stolen, and that the Indians, who 
had taken refuge at the Mission, were the thieves.® 


The inventory drawn up by Antonio del Valle, on July 26, 
1935, gives the Mission property and its valuation as follows: 


Assets: (creditog activos). 4 SM BR NE $ 5,736.00 
Buildings'of the: Mission 209, soa ee 15,511.00 
32,000 shoots or grapevines x). . 39 MUN C TREE 16,000.00 


1,600 fruit trees... ou. Dia A O a 2,400.00 
Goods in the warehouse, implements, tools, looms, etc. 1,650.00 


3 Santa Barbara Archives. For details on this subject, see Missions 
and Missionaries, vol. iii, pp. 523-532. 


* California, vol. iii, pp. 646-648. 
5 Cal, Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. ix, p. 8. Banc. Coll. 
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Sacred vesselsIwestments x susi 12220. E ds 7 
Library containing 191 volumes*.................. 417.00 

The church building is described as follows: “The church 
is a cañon, 40 varas (110 feet) long and 6 varas (17 feet) 
wide. It is roofed with tiles, and the ceiling is of boards, 
the floor of brick, and the walls are of adobe. It has three 
doors and seven windows. The sacristy measures 8 by 8 
varas (22 by 22 feet), covered with tiles. The floor is of 
brick, the ceiling of boards, and the walls are of adobe. It 
has one door, and one window with grating. The windows 
of the church also have their gratings."* 


The Indian population of the confiscated Mission of San 
Fernando, in 1835, was as follows: 


“Married men..... 1259 oe married women.....126..... 252 
"Widowers....... VI ue WII WS e ace re CR TM E oe 
O | o. DO é» o nto single women...... (A MURS" 62 
S BOVO UM euni. c s GC Se Ne ob. tus 129 

AV cocco UON CON a RR 541 


It would seem that the Indians had begun to use their wits. 
They and their fathers had cultivated the fields, made the land 
productive, collected and cared for live stock, and woven 
cloth, blankets, etc. All was now seized by the people who had 
contributed nothing to the wealth of the Missions. The very 
land was taken from the Indians. If white people could thus 
steal at wholesale, why could not the Indian endeavor to get 
back some of it in order to maintain himself and his helpless 
family? Did the land not belong to them? The result of 
this native philosophizing was that the Indians took horses and 
cattle just as they needed them. In view of this it is easy 
to understand the following complaint which is but a specimen 


6 An inventory of December 18, 1834, has 197 volumes. 

T Cal. Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. vi, pp. 736-739. 

$ Most probably, although the date is missing in the list. 
9 Cal. Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. xi, pp. 848-863. 
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of hundreds of similar ones, made all over California, after 
the havens of neophyte peace and happiness in charge of the 
unselfish missionaries had been confiscated. On July 26, 1835, 
the day on which the inventory was taken at San Fernando, 
administrator Del Valle wrote to Governor Figueroa that, in 
order to prevent the stealing of cattle and horses, it would be 
necessary to put in the Rancho of San Francisco a corporal, 
since the Christian Indians were committing great damage to 
the herds.!º 

The sad conditions of the confiscated Mission were too much 
for Fr. Ibarra. He had managed to make it prosperous and 
the Indians had been happy and contented under his administra- 
tion. They had labored with a will, knowing that the Father 
was saving everything for their benefit, and that in time they 
were to manage their property themselves. Now he could not 
keep his word. The property had been seized by strangers, 
who were to reap the fruits of Indian labor and industry. 
Fr. Ibarra had slaved for the Indians without compensation; 
and now a stranger was drawing a salary which had to be 
produced by the Indians before they could think of their 
own needs. Clearly, the Mission was doomed to extinction. 
Fr. Ibarra would not stay to witness its death throes. Like 
Hagar, not able to see the little Ismael slowly dying from 
lack of the liquid she could not provide, went away, saying, 
"I will not see the boy die;" in like manner, Fr. Ibarra, 
overcome with grief, ran away. It was about the end of 
June, 1835, that he, with Fr. Esténaga of Mission San Gabriel, 
who was in a like predicament, left for Sonora. His last entry 
in the Baptismal Register is dated June 19, 1835. It was an 
irregular move for him to make. To leave his post and even 
the country without the permission of his Superior was akin 
to apostasy from the Order. However, Fr. Narciso Durán, the 
Commissary Prefect, understood the situation, and, in report- 
ing to the College of San Fernando in Mexico, on September 


10 Cal. Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. xi, p. 24. 
11 Genesis, xxi, 16. 
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25, 1837, wrote: “Two years have elapsed since Fathers Ibarra 
and Tomás (Esténaga) have fled to Sonora without license. 
As there is nothing more against them, I sent them, out of 
pity, their permits, so that they may not be regarded as apos- 
tates. During this time, the Law of November 7, 1835, was 
issued, which ordered the Missions returned to their former 
state.'? They returned in that hope, but seeing that there is 
no prospect and having now their permits, they want to go 
back or depart I do not know for which country.? I neither 
can nor will detain them, because I see they have reason for 
abandoning such a wretched life.””** 


Both, Fr. Ibarra and Fr. Esténaga, remained only about a 
year in Sonora and then returned, as Fr. Duran reported. 
Fr. Esténaga was back at San Gabriel in August, 1836; and 
Fr. Ibarra came to San Fernando in time to bury the body of 
Fr. Pedro Cabot, who had succeeded him in 1835. Fr. Cabot 
died on October 11, 1836, and his interment took place the 
next day. Fr. Ibarra's name does not appear in the Registers 
after this. Most likely he went to San Luis Rey Mission. 
As the Registers of that Mission are lóst, however, no dates 
can be given. We find him baptizing at San Diego on 
December 11, 1837, doubtless while he was visiting there from 
San Luis Rey. Here, too, he died, after having long and 
bravely suffered the indignities heaped on him by the admin- 
istrator, the malodorous Pio Pico and henchmen. 


On July 5, 1835, Antonio del Valle wrote to Governor 
Figueroa that eight days before Fr. Francisco Ibarra left the 
Mission, a group of Indians had presented themselves asking 
Del Valle to demand an account from Fr. Ibarra; that he 


12For this decree of the Supreme Government of Mexico which 
repealed that of confiscation wrung from Figueroa by the paisano chiefs, 
see Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, pp. 6, 209-210. 

13 Alvarado, one of the conspirators against the Missions, was now 
governor. He simply ignored the Mexican decree returning the Missions 
to the management of the friar. 

14 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, pp. 115. 
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should deliver to them the chest of silver which he had taken 
away; and that he had assembled the Indians again who told 
him that they were to receive the accounts of what the Father 
had managed, because they know that he had in the preceding 
year embarked two boxes full of money.” As Del Valle had 
managed the Mission fully twelve months at the time of the 
alleged complaint, one wonders where the Father could have 
obtained the money and what the object of Del Valle was 
in reporting such drivel. Later on we shall see that he had 
to hide himself and family from the wrath of those same 
Indians. i 


Mariano Bonilla, a lawyer, who had come to California in 
1834 with the Hijár-Padrés-Bandini crowd, 1º was looking for 
an office and Governor Figueroa gratified him. Writing to 
the administrator of San Fernando, the governor, on Septem- 
ber 22nd, only five days before his death, informed Del Valle 
that Mariano Bonilla had received the approval of the Most 
Excellent Deputacion for the position of teacher at San 
Fernando. His salary would be $1,000!! Not knowing the 
state of the funds of the Mission property, the Assembly 
resolved to ask for information on that point." ^ On October 
26, 1835, from Santa Barbara, Mariano Bonilla wrote to the 
temporary governor, José Castro: “I have received the official 
note of the 22nd of the preceding month, in which the dispo- 
sition of the Assembly was communicated to me regarding 
my taking possession of the office of teacher of the primary 
school (las primeras letras) at the Mission of San Fernando. 
I went to take possession, but the administrator of the Mission 
came to the presidio (of Santa Barbara) and made known to 
me that he could not deliver the office to me so long as he 


15 Cal, Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. xi, pp. 26-29. 
16 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iii, pp. 507-512. 
17 Cal. Arch., St. Pap., Missions, vol. ix, p. 87. 
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had not received orders on the funds of the property.”** Thus 
the Indians were spared the additional burden of having to 
produce by their labor $1,000 annually for having the alphabet 
taught them. 


18 Ibidem, pp. 81-82. 
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FTER the death of Fr. Pedro Cabot, Mission San Fer- 

nando seems to have had no resident missionary till the 
summer of the following year, 1837, when Fr. Blas Ordáz 
of Mission San Buenaventura took charge. He remained 
till the spring of 1847, when he replaced Fr. Thomas Esténaga 
at San Gabriel, who had gone to his eternal reward. There- 
after, the Mission was occasionally attended from San Gabriel. 


In March, 1837, Antonio del Valle was succeeded as mayor- 
domo by Anastasio Carrillo, but before resigning, on January 
3rd, Del Valle informed the alcalde of Los Angeles, of having 
received notice that six armed but unknown Indians had gone 
up toward the pastures of the horses; that he had ordered 
six cowboys to go in pursuit and that they encountered the 
Indians as they were making away with a hundred horses. 
A skirmish ensued, he continued, which lasted till noon, with 
the result that two of the thieving Indians had been killed. 
Three of the cowboys had been seriously wounded and were 
forced to retreat. Then he, Del Valle, had come up just in 
time; and with his party he had followed the Indians. On the 
road they encountered a different gang of Indians, whom they 
attacked and from whom they took away the stolen horses. 
From the tracks observed he judged that other Indians were 
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getting away "with sixty horses belonging to settlers. From 
this we see that the paisano chiefs were reaping what they had 
sown. How different from what the Fathers at this same 
Mission had harvested with the neophytes for more than 
thirty years. 

In June, 1838, the administration of the Mission was sur- 
rendered by Anastasio Carrillo to Captain José M. Villavicencio. 
So, at least, Bancroft relates,? who also collected other little 
items that appear of doubtful value. At the time of the 
confiscation, Mission San Fernando was made a parish of the 
second class with a salary of $1,000 for the priest. The 
Franciscans disregarded the term, since they would not allow 
themselves to be called parish priests; nor was it within 
the province of a legislature to create parishes. However, 
as there was no other means of gaining a livelihood, the 
Franciscans accepted the so-called salary as alms and then 
used the surplus for the Indians out of whose labor and 
property all the salaries were squeezed. From the following 
figures one can conclude that under the Fathers the Mission 
would have flourished if the cupidity of the paisano chiefs 
had but let the Indians and their missionaries alone. Under 
the comisionados the Mission was mulcted in order to provide 
high salaries for men who were absolutely dispensable. They 
were not needed before, and they were not needed now. 
According to Bancroft, the following sums were paid in 
the year 1836: 

$2,226 to Ignacio del Valle; 

F005) to Fr Cabot: 
1,018 to Fr. Duran; 
500 to Fr. Ibarra; 
2,159 for supplies for the troops. 


1 Cal. Arch., Dep. St. Pap., Angeles, vol. ii, p. 414 
2 California, vol. iii, pp. 646-648. 
3 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, p. 43. 
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From the same source we learn that in June, 1838, an inven- 
tory gave the valuation of the Mission as $156,915. The 
various items were the following: 


OR C cs e elle pto AM e JARA E $14,293 
SETT 0... ra AR N T 56,785 
SECS Se ei rara en ae 601 
Goods in the storehouses -re oen tance eee 105214 
DE ESSO Ep eet A 7,175 
A EA a oue c ee ete rr x RE 53,854 
BID ErmOscoRancho:ios mia daria m 1,925 
CEUR E RR TT 618 
MA A sic ao Needs 544 
Carpenter Hop S. coser dard ual e ger ege 127 
Binh shop ia a boe un 789 
AA A 512 
Is. A A A pio 200 
BOE ia it ade aa 368 
RII A A E 2,540 
RISCHIO TC ROSA da 1,500 
O ILL o Gee awe. 4,348 
EDEN DO. works(?) 5 5 dr PRU hr 

DO gum e ROS LO e UAE EM MG ca I T O 1,689* 


William Hartnell, Inspector of the Missions, arrived at San 
Fernando on June l6th, and remained till June 24, 1839. He 
found 416 Indians comparatively satisfied, except for the fact 
that the Rancho of San Francisco had been taken from them 
and given to Antonio del Valle, the former administrator. 
Their anger was so violent that Del Valle feared to trust 
himself and family on the ranch. José A. Villavicencio was 
administrator; but Hartnell found the accounts in an unin- 
telligible condition. The clerk, Bonifacio Madriga, was there- 
fore dismissed.* 


4 Bancroft, iii, 647. 
5 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, p. 148. 
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On his visitation tour south of Santa Barbara, Fr. Narciso 
Durán, the Superior of the Franciscans, came also to Mission 
San Fernando. He found a different state of things, which 
he communicated to Governor Alvarado's secretary, Manuel 
Jimeno, on September 7, 1839. “Why,” he writes indignantly, 
"cannot these colonists in the vicinity of San Fernando do 
the same as those of the pueblo of Los Angeles with respect 
to San Gabriel; or, at least, alternate the burden with the 
Mission Indians? Why must the labor be done by the Indians 
alone without the least co-operation of the surrounding white 
people? I ask Your Honor for some relief in behalf of these 
unhappy Indians who for the last five years have been molested 
to extremes without mercy, whereas their character and their 
sufferings might move the very stones to pity. I hope that 
something will be done, for I ask nothing more than what 
appears to be quite just."* 

Much of the vexation which the poor Indians had to suffer 
doubtless came from the periodical visits of opposing military 
parties; for the paisano chiefs were playing dogs and cats 
ever since the usurpation of the governorship by Juan B. Alva- 
rado. Thus Mission San Fernando or its immediate vicinity 
would become the headquarters of one or the other party. 
José Castro, for instance, was there with his forces early in 
1838. It was from this Mission that in April he congratulated 
Alvarado on the "capture" of San Buenaventura, declaring it 
to be another triumph which would end the disorders of the 
politicos The truth is, if Castro and Alvarado had remained 
on their ranchos, there would have been no disorders in Cali- 
fornia, neither at this time nor at the time of Micheltorena; 
and if Pio Pico and others had been contented with the vast 
tracts of land wrung from the neophytes of the various mis- 
sions, there would have been no disorders in California. The 
cupidity and ambition of these politicos caused all the ruin 
that the Missions had to undergo. 


6 Ibidem, p. 118. 
7 Cal. Arch., St. Pap., vol. iv, pp. 440-441. 
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According to Bancroft, who apparently follows Hartnell, 
the live stock on the different ranchos of Mission San Fer- 
nando, in June, 1839, consisted of 3,590 head of cattle, 
2,044 horses, 2,887 sheep, 25 asses, 57 mules, and 47 pigs.* 

Governor Manuel Micheltorena, whom the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, in August, 1842, had sent to California to supplant 
Juan B. Alvarado, issued a decree under date of March 29, 
1843, restoring the Missions to the friars. He was but carry- 
ing out the orders of the Mexican Government which Alva- 
rado had persistently ignored. Mission San Fernando, or 
what was left of it, thus came into full control of Fr. Blas 
Ordáz, for whom the Indians did not have to slave in order 
to raise fat salaries such as the administration enjoyed. Like 
the friars before the confiscation, Fr. Blas accepted nothing 
for his services. That explains how the Father could write 
in May, 1845, when all the Franciscans were accused of 
alienating mission property: "I have complied in everything 
with the direction of the Government. At the same time, I 
declare that I have protected with the greatest care all the 
lands and goods entrusted to me without any loss to them; 
rather have they advanced to a considerable degree. For 
example, I have paid all the debts, bought a hundred and 
twenty head of cattle, and have to a notable extent improved 
these possessions which I found ruined." The charge of 
doing away with mission property came with poor grace from 
those who had been looting the Missions for eight years. Like 
thieves they imagined the friars also to be thieves. 

The action of Governor Micheltorena regarding the Mis- 
sions angered the paisano chiefs out of their wits. Therefore 
they began to conspire against him as they had done against 
Governor Manuel Victoria. In the end, they triumphed, too. 
Near San Fernando, on February 22, 1845, Micheltorena sur- 
rendered his office to the Pico crowd and left the territory.!? 


8 Bancroft, iii, p. 647. 
9 Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, p. 357. 
10 For details see Ibidem, pp. 329-330. 
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Eugene Duflot de Mofras, who visited California during the 
early days of Micheltorena's term, writes as follows about 
Mission San Fernando: "Mission San Fernando, King of 
Spain, is situated about nine leagues west-northwest from San 
Gabriel, about seven leagues from the Pueblo of Los Angeles, 
and about fourteen leagues from the harbor of San Pedro. 
It has had as many as 1,500 Indians. In 1838, it still owned 
14,000 head of horned live stock, 5,000 horses, and 7,000 sheep. 
ac harvested as many as 8,000 fanégas of grain, and produced 
200 barrels of wine and brandy.? At present (in 1842) it 
counts no more than 400 Indians, 1,500 head of cattle, 400 
horses, and 2,000 sheep. The establishment is well preserved, 
thanks to the care of the Spanish missionary, the Rev. Fr. Blas 
Ordáz, a Castilian. 

“The Mission stands at the foot of the sierra. It owns 
good pastures and good standing timber. Its large ranchos 
are Las Virgines, La Amarga, La Huenga, and San Francis- 
quito. At this last rancho gold was discovered. Near Mission 
San Fernando, a wide gap cuts through the sierra and affords 
entrance to an extensive plain, which leads all the way to the 
banks of the rivers San Joaquin and Sacramento.”** 

The discovery of gold mentioned by Mofras was made in 
March, 1842, on the San Francisco Rancho, of which the 
Del Valle family had taken possession against the will of 
the neophytes, as was already stated. "By May," writes Ban- 
croft, "the gold region had been found to extend over two 
leagues, and the dirt, with a scanty supply of water, was pay- 
ing two dollars per day to each man engaged in mining. 
Miners, chiefly Sonorans, were at work more or less contin- 
uously down to 1846.”** The Mission gained nothing from 
the discovery. Paisanos and Mexicans to the present day 


11 The highest number the Mission ever had was 1,081, in 1811. 

12 The figures are all exaggerated. The reader will find the correct 
ones in the Tables. 

13 Exploration, vol. i, pp. 360-361. 

14 California, vol. iv, p. 297. See Appendix D. 
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persisted in the belief that the Fathers had possessed and 
hidden away great quantities of the precious metal. The 
writer, on a visit to San Fernando in 1904, saw how such 
foolish men had actually dug through the hardened soil in 
the very church of the Mission. Just before the main altar, 
where the priest would begin holy Mass, a deep hole several 
feet long and about a yard wide proved that some goldseeker 
had been at work after the treasures of the poor friars. Under 
the door that led from the church to the sacristry, a similar 
excavation of the same depth, four or five feet, gave evi- 
dence of the stupid notion that friars, who had barely enough 
to sustain life, possessed hidden treasures. Along the rear 
wall of the old sacristry was another hole. At Mission Sole- 
dad, in 1904, the writer found similar excavations on the 
same spots as also in an interior room, notwithstanding that 
the last Franciscan was said to have died there at the foot of 
the altar from starvation. 

The first Bishop of California, Rt. Rev. Francisco Garcia 
Diego, visited Mission San Fernando once. This was on 
April 1, 1843. 

After the expulsion of the lawful governor, Manuel Michel- 
torena, the usurper, Pio Pico, only a few weeks after he had 
taken control of the office, hastened to take the management 
of the Missions out of the hands of the missionaries, who 
were serving gratis, and put them into salaried hands. A sub- 
servient assembly composed of four partisans, Botello, Figue- 
roa, Carlos Carrillo, and Ignacio del Valle, readily assisted 
Don Pio in his nefarious schemes. Without consulting the 
Mexican Government, Pico, on May 28, 1845, had his four 
friends pass the decree for “Renting some Missions and con- 
verting others into Pueblos.”** Mission San Fernando was 
among those to be rented. The neophytes were not asked for 
their consent. Finally, in October, 1845, Pio Pico issued a 
proclamation announcing that some Missions would be sold 
and others rented or leased. San Fernando was to be leased 


15 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, pp. 373-375. 
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to the highest bidder.* Accordingly, on December 5, 1845, 
Pio Pico leased the Mission to his brother, Andrés Pico, and 
.to Juan Manso for nine years at a yearly rental of $1,120, 
but not for the benefit of the Indian owners. 

Fr. Ordáz delivered the Mission by inventory to the lessees 
on January 1, 1846. The witnesses were Nemésio Dominguez 
and Pedro López. The inventory listed the following items: 
Live Stock: 


710 unbroken horses of all classes.......... +. -$1,065.00 

Ii tune horses, each (0 $8.00. 5... 2a... 128.00 

Zu bexoficattle each @ $2.50... 5... 185.00 

oA eneen Keach (0 $507... 5 eee esee coca 562.50 

9 yoke of oxen, each @ $12.00..... eee des 108.00 

Egas an the Carpentershop...... cons ssid es ew ees 30.00 
Furmture in the House: 

es each (QU 12 reales ondro nrar sss. 6.00 

4 beniches each (0)-8 reales en ree 4.00 

2 copper kettles, each @ 32 reáles........... 4.00 

3 cazos (copper ladles?), each @ 10 reales... oso 

gr SASS A a eo o EAR MR IR 20.00 

$2,170.04** 


Meanwhile there had come to California an order from the 
Supreme Government forbidding the governor to make any 
changes in the status of the Missions. The order was dated 
in Mexico on November 14, 1845.** This document arrived 
in California during the month of March or, at latest, in 
April, 1846. Pico simply ignored and suppresed it, for it 
never came to light till some years later. Despite its pro- 
visions, he continued to sell Missions. San Fernando was 


16 Ibidem, pp. 445-450. 

17 Ibidem, p. 459. 

18 The original gives the summary as $2,170:04, which seems to be 
erroneous. Pico, Papeles de Misiones, p. 156. 

19 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, p. 455. 
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sold on June 17, 1846, to Eulógio Celis for $14,000.22 Thus 
he dispossessed both the Mission Fathers and the Indians of 
the homes which the latter had reared and expected to leave 
to their children. Retribution soon overtook the malefactor. 
Only two years later, in June, 1848, Pio Pico appeared at 
this very Mission a fugitive, and later only through the 
kindness of an American was he saved from the poor house.?! 
The neophytes of San Fernando, the evicted owners of the 
Mission, fared no better than those of the other establishments. 
“In September, 1845,” Hittéll relates, “Fr. Blas Ordáz, writ- 
ing from San Fernando, repeated the same story of misery 
and wretchedness. His complaint may be said to have been 
e Last 


It has already been pointed out that the various military 
forces would in turn make San Fernando Mission their head- 
quarters. Its vicinity was also the scene of several “battles” 
which it is not worth while dwelling on here. A last scrap 
of paper from Fr. Blas Ordáz is of some importance, however. 
It is a certificate, written apparently by some one else but 
signed by the missionary. An English translation of it reads: 


“Fr. Blas Ordáz, Missionary Apostolic of the holy Mis- 
sion of San Fernando. I certify in the form permissible that 
in the month of January of the year 1847, Colonel J. C. Fre- 
mont and his troops were at this Mission. He entered the 
workshops and rooms of this Mission, and the lessee reclaimed 
from Señor Fremont the implements and other things which 
he told him were missing. I certify likewise that during the 
days when the troops remained at this Mission they main- 
tained themselves on the sheep and cattle of said establish- 
ment, taking more than two of the tame horses it had. At 


20 Ibidem, p. 508. “La Mision de San Fernando se le traspasó á Don 
Eulógio Celis como hipoteca por una cantidad que facilitó por atensiones 
del gobierno," Pico himself writes in his Documentos, vol. ii, pp. 85, 
171-172. So he had received funds on it in advance! 

21 See Missions and Missionaries, vol. iv, pp. 633-636. 

22 California, vol. ii, p. 382. 
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the request of'the persons concerned I sign this at San Fer- 
nando on January 14, 1847.—Fr. Blas Ordáz."? Only the 
day before Andrés Pico had surrendered to Fremont. Accor- 
dingly, the Yankees under Fremont followed the example of 
the paisanos with this difference, however, that they were less 
voracious, that the establishment no longer belonged to the 
Indians, and the paisano chiefs and their henchmen were dis- 
possessed of what they had illegally appropriated to them- 
selves as will be related in the next chapter. 


23 Andrés Pico, Papeles de Misiones, p. 157, Banc. Coll. 


CHAPTER VH 


Stars and Stripes Drive out the Intruders.—United States Officers Pro- 
tect the Mission Churches and Lands.—Fathers in Charge.—Rt. Rev. 
Joseph S. Alemany, Bishop of Monterey, Claims the Mission 
Property for the Catholic Church.—Claim Conceded by United 
States Court.—The Survey and Description.—Patent Issued.—Presi- 
dent Lincoln's Signature. 


Ae the United States forces in 1846 took possession 
of California, the officers soon came to the conclusion 
that the Mission lands and buildings were held illegally by 
persons who could not be regarded as anything but squatters. 
The churches, priests’ dwellings, cemeteries, etc., were in the 
whole civilized world considered sacred to Religion, and should 
therefore be in the hands of ecclesiastics. Pio Pico and his 
clique, in keeping with infidel Liberalism of which they had 
tasted and which had poisoned them, disregarded the right of 
the Creator to be worshipped in his own houses of worship. 
Despite the prohibition of the Mexican Government, which 
at that time had not yet sunk to the depths of infamy in which 
Juarez, Carranza, and Calles gloried, Pio Pico sold the prop- 
erty that was held sacred even by Protestants. The United 
States officers, however, ordered all such squatters to leave 
the mission buildings, and placed them in charge of the mis- 
sionaries, who. were to hold possession until the United States 
Courts should determine the ownership. From that time on, 
in fact from the happy day, July 7, 1846, when Commodore 
Sloat raised the flag of the United States over Monterey, 
Church property was safe from the irreligious Californians, 
as the Pico crowd loved to be called. 

When a few years later Bishop José S. Alemany, O. P., 
arrived in California as successor to the lamented Bishop 
Garcia Diego, O. F. M., he studied the situation, and then 
instituted a lawsuit for the recovery of the Mission property 
so far as it was strictly Church property. The Land Com- 
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mission had little difficulty in recognizing the Bishop's claim 
as just, and so recommended that he receive the title deed 
therefor from the United States Government. Accordingly 
the patent was issued, signed by President Abraham Lincoln. 
The whole document is herewith reproduced. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


To All To Whom These Presents Shall Come, Greeting: 
Whereas it appears from a duly authenticated transcript 
filed in the General Land Office of the United States that 
pursuant to the provisions of the Act of Congress approved 
the third day of March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
one entitled “An Act to ascertain and settle the Private Land 
Claim in the State of California," Joseph Sadoc Alemany, 
Roman Catholic Bishop of the Diocese of Monterey, in the 
State of California, as claimant, filed in his petition on the 
19th day of February, 1853, with the Commissioners to ascer- 
tain and settle the Private Land Claims in the State of Cali- 
fornia sitting as a Board in the City of San Francisco, in 
which petition he claimed the confirmation to him and his 
successors of the title to certain church property in California, 
"to be held by him and them in trust for the religious purposes 
and uses to which the same have been respectively appropri- 
ated," said property consisting of "church edifices, houses for 
the use of the clergy and those employed in the service of 
the Church, church yards, burial grounds, orchards, and vine- 
yards with the necessary buildings thereon and appurtenances," 
the same having been recognized as the property of said 
Church by the laws of Mexico in force at the time of the 
cession of California to the United States, and whereas the 
Board of Land Commissioners aforesaid on the 18th day of 
December, 1855, rendered a decree of confirmation in favor 
of the petitioner for certain lands described therein to be held 
“in the capacity and for the uses set forth in his petition, 
the lands at the Mission of San Fernando, being described 
in said decree as follows: ‘The Church and the buildings . 
adjoining thereto built in a quadrangular form and the house 
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connected with the same by a yard at the southwest corner 
of said quadrangle, which are known as the Church and Mis- 
sion buildings of the Mission of San Fernando, situated in 
Los Angeles County, together with the land on which the 
same are erected and the curtilages and appurtenances thereto 
belonging and the cemetery enclosed with an adobe wall and 
adjoining said Church.’ And whereas it further appears from 
a certified transcript filed in the General Land Office, that an 
appeal from said decree or decision of the Commissioners 
having been taken on behalf of the United States to the Dis- 
trict Court of the United States for the Southern District of 
California, and it being shown to the Court that it was not 
the intention of the United States to prosecute further said 
appeal, the said District Court on the 15th March, 1858, at 
the regular term “ordered that said appeal be dismissed and 
said appellee have leave to proceed under the decree of the 
said Land Commissioners in his favor as the final decree.’ 
And whereas under the 13th section of the said Act of 3d 
March, 1851, there have been presented to the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office a plat and certificate of the survey 
of the tract of land confirmed as aforesaid, authenticated on 
the 6th day of August, 1861, by the signature of the Surveyor 
General of the Public Lands in California, which plat and 
certificate are in the words and figures following, to wit: 

“A tract of land designated as the main buildings and tract 
number 1 on the map described as follows: Beginning at the 
southwest corner of the main building, 

“Thence, according to the true meridian, the variation of 
the magnetic needle being thirteen degrees thirty minutes east, 
north, at one chain passes the northwest corner of the main 
building, one chain and seventy-two links to station at the 
northwest corner of the corral at the back of said building, 

“Thence north eighty-nine degrees east, along the adobe wall 
of said corral, one chain and sixty-four links, to an angle in 
the same, from which an interior wall dividing the space in. 
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THE LANDS RESTORED BY THE U. S. GOVERNMENT 
THE SURVEY AND DESCRIPTION 
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the rear of the main building runs south to the said building, 
Station. 

“Thence north sixty-four degrees east, one chain and sev- 
enty-seven links to the wall of buildings situated on the west 
side of a courtyard, Station. 

“Thence, along the said wall, north twenty degrees west, 
three chains and nineteen links to the southwest corner of 
the church, four chains and two links to the northwest corner 
of the church and the southwest corner of the cemetery, four 
chains and ninety-seven links to the northwest corner of the 
cemetery wall, Station. 

""Thence north, seventy degrees east, two chains and nine 
links to the northeast corner of the cemetery, Station. 

“Thence south, twenty-two degrees east, ninety-five links 
to the southeast corner of the cemetery and the north wall 
of the Church, Station. 

“Thence north, seventy-one degrees thirty minutes east, 
thirty-eight links to the northeast corner of the Church, Sta- 
tion. 

“Thence south, nineteen degrees east, thirteen links to the 
wall of a row of buildings on the north of the court yard 
before mentioned, Station. 

“Thence north, seventy degrees east, three chains and sixty- 
six links to the northeast corner of said wall, Station. 

“Thence south, seventeen degrees east, one chain and eighty- 
six links to a corner of said wall, Station. 

“Thence south, seventy-one degrees west, sixty-one links 
to main body of block of buildings, Station. 

“Thence south, fifteen degrees thirty minutes east, four 
chains to the southeast corner of block of buildings, Station. 

“Thence south, seventy-seven degrees west, four chains and 
fifty links to the northeast corner of the wing, Station. 

“Thence south, three degrees thirty minutes east, two chains 
to the southeast corner of the wing, Station, and 

“Thence north, eighty-nine degrees west, seventy-one links 
to southwest corner of the wing and entrance to corral, at one 
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chain and one link across said entrance to the southeast cor- 
ner of corridor of main building, thence along said corridor, 
four chains and twenty-five links to the place of beginning. 
Containing four and three one-hundredths of an acre, and 
being designated upon the plats of the public surveys at Lots 
number Thirty-eight in Township Two North, Range Fifteen 
West of the San Bernardino Meridian. 


“A tract of land designated as the vineyard and orchard 
and tract No. II on said map, described as follows: 


“Beginning at the center of the gate in the south side of 
wall lying to the north of the Mission buildings, from which 
the southwest corner of the main building in tract number one 
bears south fifty-five degrees east, distant nine chains and 
forty-two links. 


“Thence south, fifty-eight degrees west, six chains to an 
angle in the wall of this tract, Station. 


“Thence south, sixty-nine degrees fifteen minutes west, five 
chains and sixty links to the southwest corner of this tract, 
Station. 


“Thence north, thirty-eight degrees thirty minutes west, six- 
teen chains and ninety links to the northwest corner of this 
tract, Station, and from which the connection with the lines 
of public surveys is as follows: West, nine chains, north, 
twenty-five chains, west, twenty-four chains, and north sev- 
enty-six chains to corner of Sections Four, Five, Thirty-two 
and Thirty-three, on the north boundary of Township Two, 
north of base line of Range fifteen west of the San Bernardino 
Meridian. 


“Thence north, seventy-three degrees east, twenty-nine chains 
to the northeast corner of this tract, Station. 


“Thence south, sixteen degrees east, twelve chains to the 
southeast corner of this tract, Station. 


“Thence south, twenty-five degrees west, two chains and 
sixty-six links to an angle of the wall of this tract, Station. 
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“Thence south, eighty-two degrees thirty minutes west, one 
chain and seventy-five links to an angle of the wall of this 
tract, Station. 

“Thence south seventy-five degrees, one chain and seventy- 
five links to an angle of the wall of this tract, Station. 

“Thence south, sixty-two degrees west, three chains and fifty 
links to an angle of the wall of this tract, Station. 

“Thence south seventy-five degrees thirty minutes west, 
three chains and sixty-five links to the place of beginning. 

Containing thirty-eight and forty-six hundredths of an acre, 
and being designated upon the plat of the public surveys as 
Lot number thirty-nine in Township Two north of Range Fif- 
teen west of the San Bernardino Meridian. 

“A tract of land designated as an adobe building and tract 
No. III of said map, described as follows: Beginning at the 
northeast corner of the same from which the southwest corner 
of the main building in tract number one bears north fifty- 
eight degrees east, distant four chains and thirty-two links. 

“Thence south, twenty-five degrees west, two chains and 
forty-two links to the southeast corner of this building, 
Station. 

“Thence north, sixty-five degrees west, fifty-four links to 
the southwest corner of this building, Station. 

“Thence north, twenty-five degrees east, two chains and 
forty-two links to the northwest corner of this building, Sta- 
tion, and 

“Thence south, sixty-five degrees east, fifty-four links to 
the place of beginning. Containing thirteen one hundredths 
of an acre and being designated upon the plats of the public 
surveys as Lot number forty, in Township Two, North, Range 
Fifteen, West of the San Bernardino Meridian. 

“A tract of land designated as an adobe building and tract 
Number Four, on said map, described as follows: Beginning 
at the northeast corner of the same from which the southeast 
corner of tract Number Three bears north twenty-five degrees 
east, distant forty-four links. 
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“South, twenty-five degrees west, two chains and torty- 
two links to the south, Station, east corner of this building, 
Station. 

“Thence north, sixty-five degrees west, fifty-four links to 
the southwest corner of this building, Station. 

“Thence north, twenty-five degrees east, two chains and 
forty-two links to the northwest corner of this building, Sta- 
tion, and 

“Thence south, sixty-five degrees east, fifty-four links to 
the place of beginning. Containing thirteen one hundredths of 
an acre, and being designated upon the plat of the public 
surveys as Lot Number Forty-one in Township Two, North, 
Range Fifteen west of the San Bernardino Meridian. 

“A tract of land designated as an adobe building and tract 
No. V, on said map, described as follows: Beginning at the 
northeast corner of the same from which the northwest corner 
of tract bears south sixty-five degrees east, distant forty-four 
links. 

“Thence north, sixty-five degrees west, three chains and 
thirty-three links to the northwest corner of this building, 
Station. 

“Thence south, twenty-five degrees west, fifty-four links to 
the southwest corner of the building, Station. 

“Thence south, sixty-five degrees east, three chains and 
thirty-three links to the southeast corner of this building, Sta- 
tion, and 

“Thence north, twenty-five degrees east, fifty-four links to 
the place of beginning, containing eighteen one hundredths 
of an acre, and being designated upon the plats of the public 
surveys as Lot Number Forty-two, in Township Two, North, 
Range Fifteen west of the San Bernardino Meridian. 


“A tract of land designated as an adobe building and tract 
No. VI, on said map, described as follows: Beginning at 
he northeast corner of the same, from which the northwest 


corner of tract No. V bears south sixty-five degrees east,- 
distant forty-four links. 
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“Thence north, sixty-five degrees west, three chains and 
eleven links to the northwest corner of this building, Station. 

“Thence south, twenty-five degrees west, fifty-four links to 
the southwest corner of this building, Station. 


“Thence south, sixty-five degrees east, three chains and 
eleven links to the southeast corner of this building, Station, 
and. 

“Thence north, twenty-five degrees east, fifty-four links to 
the place of beginning, containing seventeen one hundredths 
of an acre, and being designated upon the plats of the public 
surveys as Lot Number Forty-three, in Township Two, North, 
Range Fifteen west of the San Bernardino Meridian. 


“A tract of land designated as an adobe building and tract 
No. VII on said map, described as follows: Beginning at 
the northwest corner of the same, from which the southeast 
corner of the corridor of the main building in tract Number 
One bears north, sixty-two degrees west, distant four chains 
and thirty links. 


“Thence east seventy-one links to the northwest corner of 
this building, Station. 

“Thence south seven chains to the southeast corner of this 
building, Station, and 

“Thence west seventy-one links to the southwest corner of 
this building, Station. 


“Thence north seven chains to the place of beginning, con- 
taining fifty-one hundredths of an acre, and being designated 
upon the plats of the public surveys as Lot Number Forty-four, 
in Township Two, North, Range Fifteen West of the San 
Bernardino Meridian. 


^A tract of land designated as the Vineyard and No. VIII 
on said map described as follows: Beginning at the center of 
the gate in the north side of the wall lying to the south of the 
Mission buildings, from which the southwest corner of tract 
No. VII bears north fifty-one degrees east, distant three chains 
and fifty links. 
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“Thence south, seventy-eight degrees east, ten chains and 
twenty links to the southeast corner of this tract, Station. 

“Thence eleven degrees west, eighteen chains and twenty 
links to the southeast corner of this tract, Station. | 


“Thence north, eighty degrees west, eighteen chains and 
forty links to the southwest corner of this tract, Station. 


"Thence north, thirteen degrees east, eighteen chains and 
twenty links to the northwest corner of this tract, Station, and 

“Thence south, seventy-eight degrees east, seven chains and 
fifty links to the place of beginning, containing thirty-three 
and thirty-four one hundredths of an acre, and being desig- 
nated upon the pltas of the public surveys as Lot Number 
Forty-five in Township Two, North, Range Fifteen West of 
the San Bernardino Meridian.” 

U. S. Surveyor General's Office, 
San Francisco, California. 

Under and by virtue of the provisions of the 13th section 
of the Act of Congress on the 3rd of March, 1851, entitled 
An Act to ascertain and settle Private Land Claims in the 
State of California, and of the 12th section of the Act of 
Congress approved on the 31st of August, 1852, entitled An 
Act making appropriations for the Civil and Diplomatic 
expenses of the Government for the year ending the thirtieth 
of June, eighteen hundred and fifty-three and for other pur- 
poses, and in consequence of a certificate of the United States 
District Court for the Southern District of California, of 
which a copy is annexed having been filed in this office, 
whereby it appears that the Attorney General of the United 
States having given notice that it was not the intention of 
the United States to prosecute the appeal from the decision 
of the said District Court, said decision having confirmed the 
title and claim of Joseph S. Alemany, Bishop, etc., to the 
tract of land designated as the “Church and Mission build- 
ings of the Mission of San Fernando," the said appeal has 
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been vacated and thereby the said decision in favor of the 
said Joseph S. Alemany, Bishop, etc., has become final. The 
said tract has been surveyed in conformity with the grant 
thereof and the said decision, and I do hereby certify the 
annexed map to be a true and accurate plat of the said tract 
of land as appears by the field notes of the survey thereof 
made by Henry Hancock, Deputy Surveyor, in the month of 
February, 1860, under the directions of this office, which hav- 
ing been examined and approved, are now on file therein. 
And I do further certify that in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Act of Congress approved on the 14th of June, 
1860, entitled “An Act to amend an Act entitled An Act to 
define and regulate the jurisdiction of the District Courts of 
the United States in California in regard to the survey and 
location of confirmed private land claims," I have caused to be 
published once a week for four weeks successively in two 
newspapers, to wit: the San Bernardino Herald, published in 
the County of San Bernardino, being the newspaper published 
nearest to where the said claim is located, the first publication 
being on the 1st day of November, 1860, and the last on the 
9th day of February, 1861, also in the Los Angeles Star, a 
newspaper published in the City and County of Los Angeles, 
the first publication being on the 20th day of October, 1860, 
and the last on the 10th day of November, 1860, a notice that 
the said claim had been surveyed, and the plat made thereof 
and approved by me. And I do further certify that the said 
approved plat of survey was retained in this office during all 
said four weeks and until the expiration thereof subject to 
inspection. And I do further certify that no order for the 
return thereof to the United States District Court has been 
served upon us. And I do further certify that under and by 
virtue of the said confirmation, survey, decree and publica- 
tions, the said Joseph S. Alemany is entitled to a patent from 
the United States upon the presentation hereof to the Gen- 
eral Land Office for the said tract of land. 
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In witness whereof I have signed my name and caused the 
Seal of the said Office to be affixed, at the City of San Fran- 
cisco this sixth day of August, 1861. 


E. F. Beale, 
U. S. Surveyor General for California. 


NOW KNOW YE, That the United States of America, 
in consideration of the premises and pursuant to the provi- 
sions of the Act of Congress aforesaid of 3d March, 1851, 
HAVE GIVEN AND GRANTED, and by these presents 
DO GIVE and GRANT, unto the said Joseph S. Alemany, 
Bishop of Monterey, and to his successors, “in trust for the 
religious purposes and uses to which the same have been 
respectively appropriated,” the tracts of land embraced and 
described in the foregoing survey, but with the stipulation 
that in virtue of the 15th section of the said Act, the con- 
firmation of this said claim and this patent “shall not affect 
the interests of third persons.” 


To Have and To Hold the said tracts of land with the 
appurtenances, and with the stipulation aforesaid, unto the 
said Joseph S. Alemany, Bishop of Monterey, and to his suc- 
cessors, in trust for the uses and purposes as aforesaid. 


In testimony whereof, I, Abraham Lincoln, President of 
the United States, have caused these letters to be made Patent, 
and the Seal of the General Land Office to be hereunto affixed. 

Given under my hand, at the City of Washington, this 
thirty-first day of May, in the year of our Lord One Thou- 
sand Eight Hundred and Sixty-two, and of the Independence 
of the United States the Eighty-sixth. 


By the President, APR 
[Seal] 4 


By J. W. Stoddard, Secretary. 
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J. N. Granger, Recorder of the General Land Office. 
Recorded Vol. 4, pages 84 to 95, inclusive. 


Recorded June 27th, 1874, at 8 A. M. in Book I, of Patents, 
pages 370 to 377 (both inclusive). Records of Los Angeles 
County, California, by request of Rt. Rev. Francis Mora. 


J. W. Gillette, 
County Recorder, 
Los Angeles Co., Cal. 


CHAPTER: VILI 


The Mission Registers.—Graphic Evidence of Mission Activity and 
Success in Both the Spiritual and the Temporal Order.—An Appre- 
ciative Witness.—The Tables. 


Es all the Franciscan missionary establishments, Mis- 
sion San Fernando kept a set of blank folio books bound 
in flexible leather covers in which were recorded the spiritual 
results of missionary activity. The complete set consisted of 
the following volumes prescribed by the Motherhouse of the 
missionaries, the College or Seminary of San Fernando in the 
City of Mexico: Register of Baptisms, Register of Marriages, 
Register of Burials, Register of Confirmations, Libro de Pat- 
entes into which were copied the circulars of the Superiors, 
Padron, or Mission Census, which contained the names of the 
neophytes. Only the first three of these six books are still 
extant in the Bishop's Archives, Los Angeles. 

The title page of all the books was written by Fr. Presidente 
Lasuén. That of the Baptismal Register in English reads as 


follows: 
Blessed Be Jesus! 


First Book of Baptisms 


of the Mission of San Fernando, King of Spain, founded at 
the expense! of the Catholic King of Spain, Don Carlos IV, 
whom God preserve, and by order of His Excellency, the 
Marquis de Branciforte, Viceroy of New Spain, on the site 
called by the natives Achois Comihabit; commenced on the 
solemn day of the Nativity of Mary Most Holy, September 8, 


1A pious fiction, inasmuch as the money came from the Pious Fund 
collected for the benefit of the Missions in California. The Spanish 
Kings had taken charge of the Estates, and royal officials managed 
them. At most the kings might be called stewards of the Fund. Even 
so it should read at the expense of the Pious Fund. The Spanish 
Kings contributed nothing. 
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in the year 1797. On this day the undersigned Presidente of 
these Missions of New California, entrusted by His Majesty 
to the Apostolic College of the Propagation of the Faith of 
San Fernando de Mexico, with the assistance of the Rev. Fr. 
Francisco Dumetz, destined for the new Mission, and of the 
troops assigned as guards of the establishment, and in the 
presence of many pagans of both sexes and of all ages; I 
blessed water, the site, and a large cross, which we raised 
and venerated. I immediately intoned the Litany of All Saints, 
and after this I sang the holy Mass during which I preached 
on the Mystery and on the patron saint, exciting all to co-op- 
erate in so holy a work; and I concluded the function by 
singing solemnly the Te Deum. May all be for the honor 
and glory of God our Lord. Amen. 

“The place having been dedicated in honor of the glorious 
San Fernando, and the Mission having commenced under that 
sacred title, I named as the first missionaries the Rev. Fathers 
Francisco Dumetz and Juan Cortés.—Fr. Fermín Francisco 
de Lasuén. 

“This book consists of 298 folios for use, and numbered, 
except the first and the last, which remain blank. 

The first entries were made by Fr. Lasuén himself. They 
begin on the reverse of the title page in this solemn manner: 


Blessed be Jesus! 


“In the Name of God Almighty, Father, Son and Holy 
Ghost, Three Distinct Persons, but only One True God, to 
Whom be Honor and Glory without end. Amen.” Father 
Lasuén then with his own hand entered separately ten children 
voluntarily offered for Baptism by their pagan parents. To 
every child was given the name of a patron saint, and the 
name of the Blessed Virgin in addition. Thus the children, 
five boys and five girls, were entered in regular order: Fer- 
nando Maria, Maria Fernando, Miguel Maria, Gabriel Maria, 
Rafael Maria, Fernanda Maria, Maria Fernanda, Michaela 
Maria, Gabriela Maria, Rafaela Maria. All were from the 
Rancheria Achoicominga. 
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The next child, a boy six years of age, was baptized by 
Fr. Dumetz on September 13 in the same enramadita, and 
given the name Francisco de Asís. It was from the rancheria 
Lotzononga. The sponsor was Antonio Maria Olivera, son 
of sergeant in command of the Mission guard. 

On September 20 Fr. Dumetz baptized an old Indian who 
lay dying, in seemed, in a rancheria close by but not named. 
Though seventy years of age, the old Indian recovered, where- 
fore the ceremonies were supplied nine months later, June 4, 
1798. 

The first white child, No. 43 in the Register, was also the 
first to receive Baptism in the new church on November 28, 
1797. The child Joachim, born on the same day at the Rancho 
de San Joachim de Cahuenga, was the son of the soldier 
Vicente Villa and wife Josefa Sinoloso. No record of the 
dedication of the new church appears in the Register; but it 
may be presumed that the dedication took place on the date 
of the foregoing Baptism. 

Incidentally we learn from'entry No. 58, January 8, 1798, 
that Felipe Cortés, a soldier of the guard, was the husband of 
Maria de Jesus Lara, who stood sponsor at a Baptism of that 
date performed by Fr. Juan Cortés. 

Frequently, as the entries in the Baptismal Register prove, 
large numbers of Indians would apply for Baptism; but adults, 
that is to say, all nine years of age and more, had to go through 
the regular course of instruction in the truths of Christianity. 
This period at best would last several months, and might last 
a year, until the missionaries were satisfied that the candidates 
were sincere and had acquired what was necessary to believe 
and do in order to insure eternal salvation. Meanwhile they 
could turn back if they wished; for no one was compelled 
to adopt Christianity, notwithstanding the stupid and malevo- 
lent assertions of Mission enemies. 


While under instruction, the adults made their home with 


the neophytes at the Mission and took part in the daily routine. 
All would rise with the appearance of the sun, and prepare 
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to attend the morning prayers in the church. The holy Mass 
would follow, at about six o'clock, during which the whole 
Doctrina Christiana would be recited, one of the two mission- 
aries in the pulpit leading; or when only one Father happened 
to be around, one of the already informed ‘neophytes would 
lead in the prayers. He would be called” - Rezadór, or if it 
was a woman, Rezadóra. In assistencias or stations either 
would act as sacristan, an office they perform in various places 
to this day. After holy Mass all would take their breakfast, 
the little children with their parents in their own little home 
at the village, the boys and young men at the pozoléra, or com- 
munity kitchen, and the girls by themselves also at their apart- 
ments. Thereupon, perhaps at about eight o'clock, all would 
go to the work assigned in the field or shops. The children 
under nine years of age, and those backward over nine years, 
would have their special catechism classes at the church, 
or in the Mission corridor, or in the sala (reception room), 
one of the Fathers explaining what was learned. There would 
be singing of some hymn, the Alabado or the Salve Regina 
predominating. Then the children could follow their sweet 
will. At about eleven o'clock the bell would call for dinner, 
which was taken in like manner as the breakfast, but would 
be richer. Thereupon there would be nothing doing till about 
two o'clock p. m., when all began their tasks and continued 
till about five o'clock, when the Doctrina was again recited in 
common in either Indian or Spanish alternately, as in the 
morning. The children would have their instruction apart at 
another time. At about six p. m. all would take supper, which 
was like the breakfast. "Thereafter the boys and young men 
would turn to their games or dances, the girls likewise by 
themselves would enjoy .themselves singing.and playing as 
they wished. The older people would look on or participate 
or have games of their own. At the Poor Souls’ Bell, about 
eight o'clock, all would retire to their quarters, the young 
girls together in their apartments under the eyes of a matron, 
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who would lock the door on the outside and turn the keys 
over to the missionary, and next morning obtain them again 
to take charge of the inmates. 


Such, in general, was the daily routine. Sundays and holy 
days of obligation were given to Divine worship at church, 
when there would be a High Mass and sermon in the morning, 
and Rosary, singing, and Benediction in the afternoon. On 
special occasions there would be processions and singing of 
the Litanies and Rosary, of which the Indians were fond. The 
rest of the day was given to amusements of every kind. It 
was a happy life the neophytes led. The pity only is that they 
were not allowed to continue so. Unholy greed and godless- 
ness put an end to it all, as well as exterminated the happy 
neophytes. 


When the candidates had proved their sincerity and had 
learned what was necessary, the date was set for the long- 
looked-for event that admitted them to the Christian fold. 
If there were a large number, males and females were sep- 
arated. Usually the men and boys over nine years of age 
would be baptized together in the morning, the girls and 
women in the afternoon, or one party on one day and the 
other party on another day. The smaller children, who had 
a less lengthy ritual, would be accepted on another day. Thus 
on February 1 ,1801, Fr. Uria baptized nineteen male adults, 
of whom some counted as many as sixty summers. On the 
same day the Father baptized twenty-six adult female. Indians 
of various ages, some being seventy years old. Usually there 
would be one male sponsor for the men and boys and a woman 
sponsor for the women and girls. This spectacle could be often 
witnessed during the early years of the Mission. Frequently, 
too, the Register mentions converts of eighty and ninety years 
of age. 


The year 1803 was the banner year for Baptisms at this 
Mission, as many as 361 Indians of all ages receiving Bap- 
tism during that year. In February a remarkable scene 
occurred when Fr. Uria baptized thirty-eight Indian converts 
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on one day. They ranged from eleven to ninety years, men 
and women. Chief Piirubit himself at last yielded his pagan 
liberty and accepted the sweet yoke of Christ during the 
same year. 


It seems that Fr. Dumetz allowed his much younger assistant 
to attend to the admission of whole classes of instructed con- 
verts, while he himself would baptize children or others indi- 
vidually. Both Fathers, during the year 1805, were replaced 
by Fathers José M. Zalvidea and Nicolas Lázaro. The former 
in turn was transferred to San Gabriel in 1806; while 
Fr. Lázaro, on account of ill health, sought recuperation at 
Mission San Diego, but died there in 1807. 

On February 23, 1805, Fr. Uria baptized Nos. 1364 to 
1421 in the Register of Baptisms, hence fifty-seven, all adults, 
males and females, from the Rancheria of Humalin. 

The Mission family thus continued to grow till the year 
1811 when as many as 539 male and 542 female Indian con- 
verts, or 1081, the highest number reached, lived together in 
happy harmony under the shadow of the Mission Cross at 
San Fernando. For ten years the number of neophytes 
remained almost stationary, as the subjoined table dem- 
onstrates. Then, all the Indians of the valley apparently hav- 
ing been gathered in the fold, and deaths exceeding births owing 
to agencies beyond the control of the missionaries, the num- 
ber of neophytes dwindled till the year 1832, when the last 
report extant showed but 410 male and 372 female members 
in the community. By that time, thirty-five years after the 
founding of the Mission, 2784 Indians had been baptized who, 
but for the zealous messengers of the Gospel, would never have 
learned to know their Creator. It was a glorious result worth 
all the hardships undergone by the missionaries. 
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SPIRITUAL RESULTS AT Mission SAN FERNANDO — Continued 
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Turning to the Marriage Register we find that down to the 
end of 1832, 827 Indians and 15 white couples pledged their 
marriage vows before the altar in the church and received the 
marriage blessing. The first marriage took place on October 
8, 1797, in the little arbor in which divine services were held 
for lack of a church. The names of the groom and of the 
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bride are not known, because the Marriage Register, when 
the writer examined it in the library of the Bishop at Los 
Angeles, in September, 1904, lacked the title page and one 
folio with the first four entires. Number 5 begins the record 
on February 6, 1798, at which marriage Fr. Juan Cortés 
officiated. 

The Burial Register of Mission San Fernando we saw, exam- 
ined and copied largely at the Chamber of Commerce in 1904. 
It was then in the Andrés Pico Collection. In 1914 we desired 
to consult the volume again for the purpose of verifying our 
former extracts, and to make further excerpts, but the Andrés 
Pico Collection had been taken to the Southwest Park 
Museum, minus the Burial Register, which had been manip- 
ulated into other hands for a consideration, as the writer 
learned in the course of his search for the missing Register. 
It passed through several hands and finally reached the famous 
Henry E. Huntington Library and Art Gallery at San Marino, 
near Mission San Gabriel. Mr, Huntington was not aware 
of the circumstances; but when informed by the writer that 
the San Fernando Mission Burial Register is Church property 
in the strict sense, and could not have been lawfully removed 
from the Mission vestry, and is never sold or alienated in. 
any way but ought to be in the archives of the Catholic 
Bishop of Los Angeles, the noble collector of valuable books 
promptly restored the volume to the Catholic Church through 
the writer to be deposited in the Archives of the Bishop of 
Los Angeles and San Diego, the legal heir to all Mission 
property. This happened in 1925. It is but fair and just that 
Mr. Huntington receive due credit for restoring the priceless 
Burial Register without demanding any compensation. The 
noble gentleman in this matter imitated the action of the U. S. 
Authorities which restored all Mission Church property to 
the Catholic Church, albeit unscrupulous paisano chiefs had 
unlawfully sold it over the heads of the missionaries and their 
helpless neophytes. We regret that Mr. Huntington did not 
live to see the recognition of his noble action in this volume 
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on San Fernando Mission. Mr. Henry E. Huntington died at 
the Lankenau Hospital, Philadelphia, on May 23rd, 1927. The 
remains were buried on his San Marino Ranch, where at the 
present time a mausoleum is being erected to house his body 
and the remains of Mrs. Huntington. 

An item from Bancroft may find room here for further elu- 
cidation. “The mission-books of San Fernando,” Bancroft 
writes, "I examined at the mission in 1874. They consisted 
of the baptismal register, 1 vol. 1798-1852, first entry April 28, 
1798 (which is an error, as the book contained entries pre- 
ceding that date), signed by Dumetz; marriage register, 1 vol. 
1797-1847, first entry October 8, 1797; and the Libro de 
Patentes y de Inventarios. In the legal difficulties that fol- 
lowed the death of Andrés Pico, the books disappeared and 
could not be found by Mr. Savage (Bancroft's collector) in 
1877." Hence Bancroft and his agent never saw the Burial 
Register, which down to 1914 was at the Chamber of Com- 
merce, Los Angeles. 

The first entry in this Burial Register recorded the inter- 
ment “en la iglesia de esta Mision" of the Indian neophyte 
Joseph Antonio, who had received the Sacraments of Penance 
and Extreme Unction. Fr. Dumetz officiated and the date was 
April 7, 1798, seven months after the founding. 

On June 11, 1798, Fr. Juan Cortés entered the burial of an 
unmarried Indian woman, Maria de las Nieves, who likewise 
had received the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction. 

The first person de Razon, as all non-Indians were styled, 
who was entered in the Burial Register, was Roque Cota, 
native of Fuerte and husband of Juana Maria Verdugo. The 
deceased and his wife were settlers living near the Mission. 
Roque had received the Sacraments of Penance, Holy Euchar- 
ist, and Extreme Unction, as Fr. Juan Cortés notes in the 
entry (No. 7 in the list), which was made on September 30, 
1798, the day of burial. 


1Bancroft, California, vol, i, p. 562, footnote. 
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The last Auto-de-Visita of a canonical visitation was noted 
by Fr. Mariano Payeras, Comisário-Prefecto, after entry No. 
1473, on August 10, 1821. Fr. José Sanchez of Mission San 
Gabriel countersigned as secretary. 

The Register, little more than half filled, closes with the 
entry of a child of Mexican parents, apparently, on July 10, 
1852, by the Rev. “Padre Amable, Mis. Apostolico." It was 
No. 2425 in the list. 


Occasionally, here as elsewhere in California, Indians would 
grow very old. An instance is Rogerio Rocha. According 
to the Rev. A. Le Belleguy, who on November 23, 1904, 
copied the entry in the new Burial Register, Rogerio Rocha 
at the time of his death, April 6, 1904, after he had received 
the Last Sacraments, was 110 years of age. The remains 
were buried from the church at San Fernando. Rocha, unless 
he became a Christian as an adult, was probably baptized at 
Mission San Gabriel. 
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With regard to the material results of missionary activity, 
we may refer the thoughtful reader to the Tables on Agri- 
culture and Live Stock. They demonstrate graphically enough 
that the Indians under the charge of the missionaries pro- 
duced everything that white farmers are wont to produce, 
notwithstanding the primitive implements and the lack of 
facilities now so universal. They not only supported them- 
selves, cost the government nothing, but from 1811 almost 
alone maintained the whole military and civil departments 
of California without receiving anything in return but ingrati- 
tude from the beneficiaries. The buildings still left and the 
ruins thereof also tell a story of their own. They were the 
product of neophyte Indian labor. Of the mechanical arts 
exercised at all the Missions, as well as of the products of 
the orchards and vineyards, no reports were demanded; but 
when we say that the neophytes produced everything they 
wore or consumed, letting alone the demands of the insatiable 
and inconsiderate soldiery, the reader will come to the con- 
clusion that in every department the Missions have proved 
their worth as no other training school of their time or much 
later in this country from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 


“Like all the Missions,” an appreciative writer in the Land 
of Sunshine, December, 1896, quite correctly says, “San Fer- 
nando was a commonwealth between walls, a little world in 
itself set down amid a savage universe, a citadel of civiliza- 
tion within whose adobe ramparts Religion and learning and 
human mercy could make head against the outer barbarism. 
It was a wonderful picture of the patriarchal and the hier- 
archal life in one—this missionary frontier outpost which for 
its place and time was a splendid metropolis. The church 
was the heart of it, naturally, but bore about the same propor- 
tion to its bulk that a normal heart does to a normal body; 
for these remarkable pioneers of California were not only 
missionaries and martyrs, but business men of an astonishing 
capacity. Their Religion did not unfit them for hard sense 
and hard labor. In the first place they unerringly selected, 
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while California was a wilderness, the garden spots—and a 
hundred years of experiment have failed to find anything 
better than their first judgment. In the second place, these 
theologians somehow knew enough to build by themselves 
an architecture which is to this day ahead of anything that 
has come to stand beside it in this wonderful century. In 
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the third place, they had the faculty for creating successful 
commerce almost without material, labor, transportation or 
markets. A thousand miles from nowhere; dependent for 
supplies upon a country farther off from them in time, toil 
and danger than the ends of the earth are from us now ; work- 
ing with and for and upon suspicious, sullen, lazy, ignorant 
savages—a couple of frailes and half a dozen Mexican Indians 
and five soldiers reared enormous buildings, raised enormous 
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crops, gathered enormous congregations. Only those who 
firmly refuse to reflect can imagine for a moment that these 
things were done by coercion. An ant could as easily bulldoze 
an elephant as these dozen lonely men “drive” the thousands 
of Indians. It was a missionary and not a military conquest 
which prevailed upon California; diplomacy of the highest 
order, joined to a faith and zeal which we may modestly call 
fanatic. 
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MATERIAL RESULTS AT MISSION SAN FERNANDO—LIVE STOCK 
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“The Mission of the old California days was not only a 
place of church and school, but a genuine industrial beehive. 
The converted Indians were brought as much as possible 
within its walls and taught the arts of civilization. They 
became aiders of the padres in farming and in horticulture, 
in raising cattle and sheep and horses, in curing hides and 
trying tallow, in tending vineyards and pressing wine, in 
carpentry and masonry and tailoring and shoemaking, and 
other basic industries of civilization; they were the sharers 
not only in the labor but in its fruits." 


CHAPTER IX 


Biographical Sketches.—Fr. José Antonio de Uria.—Fr. Martin de 
Landaeta.—Fr. José Antonio Urrestí—Fr. José de Miguel.—Fr. 
Pedro Mufioz.—Fr. Pedro Cabot.—Fr. Thomas Eleuterio Esténaga. 
—List of Resident and Visiting Fathers. 


W? conclude our narrative with the biographical sketches 
of the Franciscan missionaries who departed this life at 
Mission San Fernando, or who from there, after serving in the 
California Missions, retired to the Mother College of San 
Fernando in the City of Mexico. The appended list of mis- 
sionaries, who, while either residing or visiting at Mission 
San Fernando, administered the Sacraments there at one time 
or other, will also be of interest. l 


Fr. José Antonio de Uria landed at Monterey from Mexico 
on July 28, 1799. From August of that year till July, 1806, 
he was stationed at Mission San José. His first Baptism 
there is dated September 26, 1799, and his last, January 2, 
1806. It seems that he was in poor health. During these 
years he visited Mission San Carlos, where he baptized twice 
in July, 1801. He also went to San Francisco, baptizing 
there on February 14 to March 9, 1801; and again, in that 
year, on September 2; also on January 11 and April 14, 1802. 
At Mission San Juan Bautista, Fr. Uria entered Baptisms 
on October 18 and 21, 1803. For his new appointment, San 
Fernando Mission, he left in August, 1806, and baptized there 
for the first time on October 31. Bancroft by mistake has 
Fr. Uria at Mission Santa Cruz from 1806 to 1807. While 
at San Fernando Mission, he visited San Juan Capistrano 
Mission and administered the Sacrament of Baptism there 
in April, 1807, and October, 1808. 


Writing to Governor Arrillaga on July 8, 1806, Fr. Presi- 
dente Estévan Tápis says that he had granted Fr. Uria per- 
mission to retire from San José Mission, since he had with 
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zeal served in America for ten years; and that the Father 
would board the ship for San Blas; but, in his Lista de los 
Padres of October 1, 1806, Fr. Tapis has Fr. Uria super- 
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numerary at Santa Cruz Mission. Such, indeed, may have 
been his intention, but as Fr. Lázaro of San Fernando Mis- 
sion, on account of illness retired to San Diego, the plan was 
changed, Fr. Uria consenting to postpone his departure in 
order to fill the vacancy at San Fernando. His last Baptism 
at this Mission bears the date of April 25, 1808. That same 
year, on October 1, Fr. Tapis writes in his Lista that Fr. Uria 
was retiring. According to Bancroft, Fr. Uria in 1809 “wrote 
from Mexico to Captain de la Guerra that he was in good 
health and hoped to remain attached to his College. Langs- 
dorff met him at San Francisco in 1806, and found him a 
very intelligent but very serious man." Fr. Adriano Martinez, 
formerly in California, writing to .Fr. Mariano Payeras, 
related that Fr. Uria died in Mexico during the year 1815. 
Fr. Martin de Landaeta, the first Franciscan to die at 
Mission San Fernando, came to California in 1791 in company 
with four other Fathers. After a brief illness at San Luis 
Obispo, as Bancroft claims, he was assigned to Mission San 
Francisco. Going by way of Mission Santa Clara, he bap- 
tized there in July, and then continued to San Francisco, 
where his name appears for the first time in the Baptismal 
Register on August 19, 1791. He labored at this Mission till 
1798, when sickness compelled him to retire to Mexico. His 
last entry was dated on June 8, 1798. Meanwhile, he visited 
Mission Santa Clara, officiating there on October 23, 1791, 
as also in May and June, 1792, June, 1793, and September, 
1796. Having recovered his health in Mexico, Fr. Landaeta 
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again volunteered for California. He seems to have sailed 
directly for San Francisco, where we find him baptizing for 
the first time on October 1, 1800. In the meantime, he 
administered the Sacrament at Santa Clara on July 3, 1801, 


at Mission San José in March and April, 1803, on which occa- 
sion he styled himself “ministro de San Francisco.” His 
last entry at Mission San Francisco is dated October 28, 1806. 
Ill health seems to have made his transfer to a milder climate 
imperative. The Lista still had him at San Francisco as senior 
missionary on October 1, 1807, but the Lista of the next year 
mentions him as senior missionary at San Fernando Mission 
with Fr. Pedro Muñoz as companion. In the following year, 
1809, he is noted as supernumerary. It seems the change of 
climate failed to improve his health; nor do we find him 
officiating even once during his sojourn at San Fernando 
Mission. Finally, death relieved him of his sufferings. Fr. 
Marcos Antonio de Vitoria performed the burial ceremonies. 
The entry in the Burial Register reads as follows: “No. 826.— 
On November 4, 1809, I gave ecclesiastical burial to the body 
of the Rev. Fr. Martin de Landaeta, late missionary of the 
Mission of our Father San Francisco and of this of San Fer- 
nando, and lastly supernumerary of it. He was a member 
of the holy Province of Cantabria of the Regular Observance 
of our Father Saint Francis. He received the holy Sacra- 
ments of Penance, Holy Viaticum, and Extreme Unction. In 
witness whereof I sign. Fr. Marcos Antonio de Vitoria." 
Fr. José Antonio Urrestí, by a letter of the Fr. Guardian, 
dated Mexico, May 1, 1804, was announced as having set out 
from Guadalajara on April 23 for Tepic, in order to embark 
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for California with a band of nine new missionaries. He 
was appointed presidente or superior of the party till they 
should reach their destination. His first appointment in Cali- 
fornia was San Gabriel Mission, where his name appears in 
the Baptismal Register from October 16, 1804, till September 
12, 1806; whereupon he was transferred to Santa Barbara 
Mission. Here Fr. Urresti officiated from December 22, 
1806, to October 8, 1808. At Mission San Fernando, to 
which he was next appointed, he entered his first Baptism on 
December 6, 1808. He remained in charge of this Mission 
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till his death, which occurred on January 4, 1812, his last 
Baptismal entry having been made on the preceding October 
11. Fr. Muñoz officiated at his burial and made note of it in 
the Burial Register as follows: “No. 924.—On January 5, 
1812, ecclesiastical burial was given to the body of the Rev. 
Fr. José Antonio de Urrestí, late missionary of Mission San 
Gabriel, likewise thereafter of that of Santa Barbara, and 
lastly of this Mission of San Fernando Rey de Espaíia. He 
was a member of the holy Province of Cantabria of the 
Regular Observance of our Father St. Francis. He received 
the Sacraments of Penance and Extreme Unction. He did 
not receive Holy Viaticum on account of excessive vomiting. 
In testimony whereof I signed, Fr. Pedro Muñoz.” 


Fr. José de Miguel landed at Monterey with three other 
Franciscans in July, 1790. He was destined by Fr. Presidente 
Lasuén for Mission Santa Barbara. On his way thither, he 
visited Mission San Luis Obispo and baptized there on August 
19, 1790. He also stopped at Mission Purisima Concepcion, 
where he baptized on August 25 of the same year. Shortly 
after he reached his destination and baptized there for the 
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first time on September 13. He continued at Santa Barbara 
till September 13, 1798, on which day his name appears for 
the last time in the Burial Register. Meanwhile he visited 
Mission Purisima, baptizing there in October, 1791, and April, 
1792. Ill health forced him to retire to Mexico; but when he 
had recovered his health, zeal urged him to return to Cali- 
fornia. Arriving there, he was stationed at Mission San Luis 
Obispo where he officiated from September 18, 1800, to July 
31, 1803. His name appears also in the Baptismal Register 
of Santa Barbara Mission on May 1, 1803. Thereafter, he 
labored faithfully and quietly at Mission San Gabriel, bap- 
tizing from November 8 to January 27, 1813. Only once 
was his name entered in the Register of San Fernando Mis- 
sion, namely, on June 13, 1807. Here, while endeavoring to 
recuperate, he passed to his eternal reward, on June 1, 1813. 
Fr. Miguel properly belongs to Mission San Gabriel, but as 
his mortal remains were interred at Mission San Fernando, 
it seemed better to speak of him here. Besides, the death 
entry is at San Fernando, not at San Gabriel. It reads as 
follows: "No. 1,016.—On June 2, 1813, I gave ecclesiastical 
burial in the church of this Mission to the body of the Rev. 
Fr. José de Miguel, late missionary of Mission San Luis 
Obispo, and likewise of that of Santa Barbara, and actual 
missionary of that of San Gabriel, the Archangel. He was 
a member of the holy Province of Cantabria of the Regular 
Observance of our Father St. Francis. He received the holy 
Sacraments of the Holy Eucharist, of Penance, and of 
Extreme Unction. In witness whereof I sign.—Fr. Ramón 
Olbés." 

Fr. Pedro Muñoz did not depart this life at San Fernando 
Mission, but from there he retired to the Mother College. 
He was born at Puerto de Baños, in the Diocese of Placencia, 
Estremadura, Spain, on June 19, 1773, and on January 10, 
1793, he received the habit of St. Francis in the convent of 
santa Maria de Gracia, the House of Recollection of the holy 
Province of San Miguel supra Tagwm. He applied for the 
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missions in America; but before obtaining the necessary per- 
mission, he had to overcome much opposition, as Fr. Sarría 
intimated. The fact is, the province simply disliked letting 
any friar go to the missions among the aborigines. With 
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much reluctance the Superiors finally granted Fr. Muñoz 
permission and on September 9, 1803, he reached the College 
of San Fernando in Mexico. The following February he 
was sent to the missions in California. His first field of 
activity was Mission San Miguel, where his first Baptism is 
dated October 13, 1804. Here he manifested his ardent 
zeal, Fr. Sarría tells us, on two expeditions to the interior 
of the country of the pagans, especially on the second expedi- 
tion which was more extensive and on which he baptized a 
goodly number of dying pagan Indians, as the reader will 
know from the second volume of Missions and Missionaries 
of Califormia (pages 622-623, 681-682), where the diary of 
the trip is given. His last entry at Mission San Miguel is 
dated May 22, 1807, after which he was transferred to Mission 
San Fernando. Here he baptized for the first time on July 
12, 1807. For two years, Fr. Sarría says, “Fr. Muñoz admin- 
istered the spiritual and temporal affairs of the Mission without 
the aid of a companion. His merit is not small in the activity 
with which, in his first zeal and spirit, he labors more than 
could be expected from the serious attacks of disease he suf- 
fers and from the little robustness of health he enjoys." At 
last, Fr. Mufioz had to retire on account of his enfeebled con- 
dition. The De la Guerra Papers contain thirty-one letters 
from the hand of Fr. Muñoz, all or nearly all of which are 
addressed to the Captain from Mission San Fernando. 
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Fr. Pedro Cabot, the brother of Fr. Juan Cabot who retired 
to Mexico in 1835, we learn from the Biographical Sketches 
of Fr. Sarría, was born in the Villa de Buñola, Mayorca, on 
September 9, 1777. He received the Franciscan habit in the 
convent of St. Francis at Palma, Isle of Mayorca, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1796. He embarked for America at Cádiz on June 
20, 1803, and on September 9 following he reached the College 
of San Fernando. In February, 1804, he set out for the 
missions of California together with Fr. Juan Sancho, and . 
with him also entered the same missionary field, that is to 
say, Mission San Antonio. Fr. Pedro, writes Fr. Sarría in 
1817, is not inferior in merit to Fr. Sancho. His zeal induces 
him to go whither he may be destined or necessity may call 
him to exercise the ministry. At the same time, he is versed 
in the language of the Indians. He is equally well versed in 
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other branches of learning, especially in Moral Theology; for 
which reason I do not doubt that he can discharge not only 
the ordinary offices of a College or Community, but even others 
that it may be desired to entrust to him." Fr. Sarria’s suc- 
cessor, Fr. Mariano Payeras, writes of him in his Biographical 
Sketches on December 31, 1820: “His (Fr. Pedro Cabot's) 
merit is like his application—grand and distinguished. His 
aptitude not only for the ministry among the faithful and the 
infidels, but also for the offices of Superior in the Order and 
outside it." Fr. Pedro labored at Mission San Antonio con- 
tinuously till October 31, 1834, when he ceded the Mission 
to the Zacatecan Franciscan, Fr. Mercado. During all this 
time, he frequently helped the Fathers at Mission Soledad, 
Mission San Carlos, and Mission San Miguel; but he seems 
never to have gone beyond these limits. From San Antonio 
he retired to Mission San Miguel and officiated there from 
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November 14, 1834, to September 2, 1835, baptizing many 
adult Indian converts, probably from the Tulares. From this 
Mission, Fr. Pedro was called to that of San Fernando to 
take the place of poor Fr. Ibarra, who on account of the 
paisano administration, had fled to Sonora. Fr. Pedro entered 
his first Baptism at San Fernando Mission on October 10, 
1835. It is No. 2,851 in the Register. His last entry is dated 
October 2, 1836, and numbered 2,885. He had no intention 
of remaining in the country under circumstances which the 
rule of the secular administrators made most disagreeable for 
the religious. This may be seen from a letter which Fr. 
Pedro Cabot addressed under date of August 24, 1836, to 
one Estéban. He wrote: "My esteemed Don Estéban :—By 
the last mail I received your note of the fifteenth. I find 
myself compelled to be troublesome to everybody and burden- 
some to myself. Like a poor man, I am thinking when this 
sad life will pass. I have my passport to go anywhere, and 
I intend to proceed to Lima, unless I previously journey to 
eternity and provided the government deems it expedient to 
“pay my passage. When I reach Lima, I shall think of how 
to cross over to Europe. With shame I mention and repeat 
this subject to you; but necessity obliges me to look for means 
that will enable me to leave California as soon as possible." 
On the same day on which Fr. Pedro baptized for the last 
time, October 2, 1836, he wrote to the same Don Estéban, 
“I shall embark at San Pedro for San Diego.”* 

Fr. Pedro did not leave for Peru or for Europe. Death 
relieved him of every earthly misery just ten days later. The 
entry of his burial in the Register reads as follows: “No. 
2,115.—On October 12, 1836, in the cemetery of this Mission 
of San Fernando Rey, I gave ecclesiastical burial to the body 
of the Rev. Fr. Pedro Cabot, missionary of the same Mission. 
He died on the preceding day, having confessed at various 
times, and having received Extreme Unction. In witness 


l4rchivo de las Missiones, Papeles Originales, tom. ii, no. 49, pp. 827- 
828; 833. 
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whereof I sign.—Fr. Francisco González de Ibarra.” Fr. 
Pedro Cabot, it seems, had been expected back at the mother- 
house in the City of Mexico. On December 3, 1836, not 
knowing that he had passed away at San Fernando Mission. 
the Discretory or Council of San Fernando College, Mexico, 
at the Chapter elected Fr. Pedro one of the new Discretos. 
See The Missions and Missionaries, vol. iii, 465. 


Fr. Pedro, as indicated before, was a man of profound 
learning and of untiring zeal for the conversion of the Indians. 
He must have also been of a winning disposition and attractive 
exterior. At the time when he was stationed at Mission San 
Antonio, Alfred Robinson visited the place, and apparently 
took a fancy to the Father in charge. He writes: “Padre 
Pedro Cabot, the present missionary director, I found to be 
a fine, noble-looking man, whose manner and whole deport- 
ment would have led one to suppose he had been bred in the 
courts of Europe, rather than in the cloister. Everything 
was in the most perfect order, the Indians cleanly and well 
dressed, the apartments tidy, the workshops, granaries, and 
storehouses comfortable and in good keeping." He was known 
as "E] Caballero" in contradistinction to his brother, Fr. Juan 
Cabot, who, on account of his "rough frankness of a hardy 
sailor,” as Robinson puts it, was called “El Marinero.”? 


The next and last Franciscan buried at San Fernando Mis- 
sion was Fr. Thomas Esténaga. He belonged to Mission San 
Gabriel, which may be the reason why no entry was made 
for him in the Burial Register of Mission San Fernando. 
It is a pity, because the folios in the Burial Register of 
the other Mission, San Gabriel, which would contain the 
entry of his burial, early in 1847, are missing. 


Fr. Thomás Eleutério Esténaga, according to the Biograph- 
ical Sketches of Fr. Payeras, was thirty years old in 1820, 
the year he arrived in California. He probably landed at 


2 Life in California, p. 91, 94. Engelhardt, Franciscans in California, 
p. 416, note 5. 
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Monterey, for we find him baptizing at San Carlos for the 
first time on September 13, and on November 23 of that 
year. He was born at Anzuola in the province of Vizcaya, 
Spain, but was received into the Franciscan Order in the 
province of Cantábria. In 1810, hence before he had received 
priestly Orders, he sailed for America and reached the College 
of San Fernando in the same year. Until 1820, Fr. Esténaga 
was occupied at the College completing his studies and pre- 
paring for the missions of California. “He manifests re- 
ligiousness and prudence,” Fr. Payeras said of him a few 
months after his arrival in the missions, “and he is suffi- 
ciently apt for this ministry; but he enjoys little good 
health. 


Fr. Esténaga was appointed for Mission San Miguel, where 
he served from February 5 to June 23, according to the Bap- 
tismal Register; but he may have resided there earlier and 
also later. On November 27, 1821, he entered his first Bap- 
tism at Mission San Francisco and labored there till February 
29, 1833. While here, he also attended Mission San Rafael, 
where he officiated from July 21, 1832, to March 14, 1833. 
Having surrendered Mission San Francisco to the Zacatecan 
Fathers, he immediately set out for his new destination, Mis- 
sion San Gabriel, as priests were beginning to grow very 
scarce. At Mission.San Gabriel, or rather at the Rancho de 
Santa Ana, he baptized for the first time on April 2, 1833. 
Thereafter, Fr. Esténaga was mostly alone at the Mission till 
December 28, 1846, when he made his last entry, No. 8,905, 
in the Register. He frequently attended Mission San Fer- 
nando and, after the death of Fr. Pedro» Cabot, he was also 
in charge until the arrival of Fr. Blas Ordáz, in May, 1837. 


As the entry of his burial is lost, authentic details can not 
be given; but from Mrs. Catarina Lopez, resident of San 
Fernando, who has since departed this life, the writer in 1904 
learned some particulars. Mrs. Lopez was present at the 
burial of Fr. Esténaga. She testified that it took place in 
the church near the pulpit and pointed out the spot. Further- 
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more, according to her testimony, Fr. Esténaga died early 
in 1847 in one of the rear rooms of the long building next 
to the chapel. The Rev. Eugene Sugranes, C.M.F., of San 
Gabriel, relates in his The Glory of San Gabriel (pp. 26-27) : 
“The writer has personally conversed with two estimable ladies 
who were present at his (Fr. Esténaga's) death. They are 
Doña Catarina Lopez and Doña Maria de las Augustias, both 
of whom stated that Fr. Thomas Esténaga, having become 
quite ill at San Gabriel was removed from there to San Fer- 
nando, where he died in 1846 (rather in 1847). He was 
buried in that Mission. The friends who removed him thither 
were Don Juan Manso and Don José Arnas, in the hope of 
saving Fr. Tomas’ life ,but that hope was soon banished, for 
he died a few months after being taken to San Fernando. 
Fr. Esténaga was administered to by Fr. Blas Ordáz. Before 
receiving the Viaticum, he rose from his deathbed and 
approached a temporary altar built in his room, and with 
a loud voice, exclaimed: ‘I have served at San Gabriel and 
Los Angeles for fifteen years (rather just fourteen years). 
Should I, during that time, have scandalized or offended any 
one, forgive me for the love of God.' Those about him, who 
were from San Fernando, San Gabriel, and Los Angeles, all 
cried: “Yes, Father, yes, and all those about him wept, in 
lamentation of his approaching departure from life. While 
he was in this adoring attitude, many saw on his shoulders 
the pitiful marks of his extreme mortification. Soon after- 
wards he died and was buried in the San Fernando Mission 
church; near the sanctuary." 


List of Resident and Visiting Fathers Who O fficiated 
at Mission San Fernando. 


Fr. Fermin Francisco de Lasuén, Founder, September 8, 
1797. 


Fr. Francisco Dumetz, September 8, 1797, to December 
13, 1806. 
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Fr. Juan Lopez Cortéz, September 13, 1797, to July 14, 
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Fr. 


Fr. 


Fr. 


1798. 

Fr. José Faura, June 15, 1798. 

Francisco Xavier Uría, November 22, 1798, to Septem- 
ber 14, 1805. 

Fr. Juan Lopez Cortéz, May 18, 1800. 

Fr. José Garcia, November 9, 1800. 

Fr. José Sefian, May 27, 1801. 

Fr. Juan Martin, May 22, 1802. 

Fr. Estévan Tápis, April 21, 1805. 

Nicolas Lázaro, October 5, 1805, to June 12, 1807. 

José Maria de Zalvidea, February 1, 1806, to August 31, 
1806. | 

Fr. Marcos Antonio de Vitoria, August 6, 1806. 


m José Antonio de Uria, October 31, 1806, to April 25, 


1808. 
Fr. José de Miguel, June 13, 1807. 


^. Pedro Muñoz, July 12, 1807, to October 6, 1817. 
. José Antonio Urresti, December 6, 1808, to January 1, 


1812. 

Fr. Pedro Panto, September 3 to October 16, 1810. 

Martin de Landaeta, January, 1808, to November 3, 
1809. 

Fr. Luis Gil y Taboada, November 11, 1810. 

Fr. Gerónimo Boscana, April 7, 1912; August 10, 11, 
1814. 

Joaquin Pascual Nuez, August 8, 1812, to June 17, 
1814. 


. Vincente Pascual Oliva, September 9, 1814, to July 26, 


1815. 
Fr. José Maria de Zalvidea, December 8-29, 1815. 


Fr. Marcos Antonio de Vitoria, January 11, 1816, 
January 25, 1817, 


r. Marcos Antonio Vitoria, December, 1817, to April UL 


1820. 
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Fr. Ramon de Ulibarri, May 31, to December 22, 1820. 
Fr. Francisco Gonzales de Ibarra, November 5, 1820, to 
June 19, 1835. 
Fr. José Maria de Zalvidea, April 29 to May 1, 1821. 
Fr. José Barona, June, 1822. 
Fr. J. M. de Zalvidea, November 27, 1825, to February 
1, 1826. 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Bachelot, July 14, 1835; August 8, 20, 
1835. 
Fr. Pedro Cabot, October 10, 1835 to October 6, 1836. 
Rt. Rev. J. A. Bachelot, October 13, Nov. 11, 1836, to 
March 27, 1837. 
Fr. Thomas Esténaga, October 27, 1836, to June 11, 1837. 
Fr. Blas Ordaz, April 16, 1837, to June 30, 1847. 
(Fr. Ordaz was the last Franciscan and also the last 
resident priest. Thereafter San Fernando was at- 
tended from Our Lady of the Angels, Los Angeles, 
as follows:) 
Rev. José M. Rosales, May 28, 1848, February 19, March 
6, 7, 10, 1849, ; 

Rev. Sebastian Bongioanni, February 26, 1849, to June 1, 
1850. 

Fr. Francisco Sanchez, O. F. M., June 4, 1849, September 
22, November 17, 1850. 

Fr. José Joaquin Jimeno, O.F.M., September and Novem- 
ber, 1850. 

Fr. Alexandro Branchi, O.F.M., March 3, 1851. 

Rev. Amable Petithomme, December 7, 1851, to September 
3; 1852. 

(No entries were made in the Registers thereafter till 
the year 1902, when regular resident pastors took 
charge of San Fernando, as follows:) 

Rev. James E. Burns, 1902 to 1903. 

Rev. Antonio Le Belleguy, 1903 to 1906. 

Rev, James S. O'Neill, 1906 to 1907, 
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Rev. Felix Zumárraga, C.M.F., and other Claretian Fathers, 
1908 to 1912. From 1809 they attended San Fer- 
nando from San Gabriel. 

Rev. Gerald I. Bergan, 1912 to 1918. 

Rev. José B. Roure, 1918 to 1922. 

Rev. Charles Siemes, O.M.L, and other Fathers of the 
Congregation of the Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 
August, 1923 to 


CHAPTER-X 


Modern Period—A Notable Visit—Descriptions of Buildings and 
Orchards.—Efforts to Preserve the Old Structures—The Landmark 
Club—The Centennial—A Unique Celebration—The Town bf 
San Fernando a Parish.—Its First Church.—First Resident Priest. 
—Successors.—Missionary Fathers of Mary Immaculate Arrive — 
The First Rector.—The Founder of the Oblates.—Rapid Growth 
of the New Congregation. 


N O details of anything that may have occurred at Mission 

San Fernando, after the departure of the last Franciscan, 
Fr. Blas Ordaz, are reported save two incidents which are 
worth noting. One was the taking of the last inventory in 
1849, which is reproduced in the Appendix. The other was 
the appearance in 1853 of a military-scientific expedition 
despatched from Washington by the Hon. Jefferson Davis, 
Secretary of War, under date of May 6, 1853, “to ascertain 
the most practical and economical route for a railroad from 
the Mississippi River to the Pacific Ocean.” 


This expedition, under the direction of Lieutenant R. S. 
Williamson of the U. S. Topographical Engineers, embarked 
at New York for Aspinwall on May 20, 1853, and arrived 
at San Francisco on June 20th. On July 10th, well equipped 
for their task, Williamson and his party left Benicia, and com- 
menced the survey southward. “Late in the evening of Octo- 
ber 30th," the narrative relates, “we encamped under some 
trees by the side of a creek, one of the tributaries of the 
Rio de lós Angeles. In the morning we found that we were 
under fig trees, and by the side of a hedge of gigantic prickly 
pear, about twelve feet high, covered with partly-ripened 
fruit—the tuna, or Indian fig. A ladder was resting against 
the hedge, and the artist has represented the fruit as if col- 
lected by hand, a mode of gathering which seems rather 
incompatible with its thorny nature. 
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“Soon after leaving our camp under the fig trees, we found 
that we were entering a widely extended valley with a nearly 
level surface, without trees or verdure, and bounded on all 
sides by distant mountains. On turning the point of a hill, 
we came suddenly in sight of the Mission buildings, which, 
with the surrounding gardens, stood isolated in the seemingly 
desert plain, and produced a most beautiful effect. The gar- 
dens were enclosed by walls, but the graceful palm rose above 
them all, and groves of olive, lemon, and orange trees could 
be seen within. Outside the walls the surface was barren and 
gravelly, and the fertility within is the result of irrigation. 


“The building presents an imposing appearance, having 
a long portico formed by a colonnade, with twenty arches, built 
of brick, or adobe, and plastered and whitewashed. The floor 
is paved with tiles, and pleasant promenade in front of the 
edifice is thus afforded. The remains of a large fountain, 
with a circular basin ten feet or more in diameter, was directly 
in front of the main entrance, and gave an indication of the 
splendor of the establishment in former days. The grape is 
cultivated here, and we purchased a quantity of very pleasant 
red wine, similar to claret. Several men were employed in 
filling a large still with the fermented pulp and skins of grapes, 
from which the juice had been pressed, with the intention of 
distilling brandy from it. . . . From the Mission, we passed 
directly across the plain towards a low range of hills which 
forms the boundary between it and the plain on which Los 
Angeles is built. The distance across the plain is about ten 
miles." (Pacific R. R. Report, Vol. V, part i, pp. 73-75.) 


From Henry Chapman Ford's Notes we reproduce some 
other highly interesting information regarding the buildings 
and gardens of the Mission. 


Speaking of the long building, which impresses the visitor 
more than anything else about the place, Mr. Ford, an artist, 
in 1888, writes: “This building is at this time well preserved. 
Its length is 235 feet, and the width, 65 feet (rather 243 by 50 
ft.). The estimated height at the apex of the roof is 45 ft. The 
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tiled roof is still unbroken, except in one or two places. The 
material is adobe with a corridor of brick stucco compound 
20 (19 rather) arches in the front and on each end. At the 
west end over the corridor, on the roof, is a small arch in 
which a bell is hung. In the east end of this building a chapel 
has been fitted up in which service is still held monthly. 


“The rooms are now used for the purposes of the Porter 
Land and Water Company for the accommodation of the men . 
employed on the ranch and for store rooms; and in the rear 
some are used as a stable. At the front of this building a 
road passes, on the opposite side of which is a number of 
picturesque weeping willow trees. The old fountain in front 
of this building is still standing, but not supplied with 
water. 


“The chapel (church) is situated in the rear of the dormi- 
tories (ie. long building) at a distance of 300 (?) feet. It 
is in a sadly ruined condition, most of the tiled roof having 
been removed to furnish material for other buildings, thus 
leaving the walls to be disintegrated by the action of the ele- 
ments. The length is about 185 feet, within a width 35 feet. 
The height of the ceiling is 26 feet. The outside height of 
the walls is about 30 feet. The walls are about 5% feet in 
thickness. Two buttresses, one on each side of the chapel 
(church), strengthen the walls. 


"The front was very simple: a projection, 21 by 23 feet, 
at the left and connected with the main structure, having two 
stories, the upper one with an arched window at the front 
and side. This story probably contained the bells. The old 
doors, badly dilapidated, are still at the front and south side, 
the latter about midway of the chapel (church). Opposite 
from this is the doorway leading to the cemetery, which is 
situated on the north side. A wall formerly extended along 
the outer limits of the burial place, but little is left of it. 


“The timbers that supported the choir (loft) are still in 
place. Under the choir, at the left, is a curious little room 
with a low entrance, and quaintly arched ceiling, which was 
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ROW OF APARTMENTS CONNECTING THE CHURCH WITH THE 
LONG BUILDING 
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evidently used as a baptistry. In the rear of this is a small 
building containing a simple room having no doors and but 
one window. 


* A continuous row of buildings connects the chapel (church) 
with the dormitory (long building), which were used for store 
rooms, bakery, for pressing grapes and olives, and for grind- 
ing the grains. Some of the old stones and timbers are still 
seen. In front of this line of buildings, extending about half- 
way from the chapel (church), are several brick columns, 
square and round with stucco, which formerly supported a 
roof over a corridor. This line of buildings forms the front 
of a quadrangle 295 by 315 feet in area, the other sides being 
made up by the chapel (church) and barracks, extend several 
hundred feet in one direction, but detached from the other 
buildings. A solid stone foundation with brick-lined cavities, 
that formerly held large iron caldrons which were used for 
trying out tallow, is still to be seen. Directly in front of the 
dormitories (long building), and about 1,000 feet distant, 
is an elaborately constructed tank of brick and stucco. 

. “There are two orchards of olives, probably containing the 
largest trees in the State, the trunks of some being two feet 
in diameter. They are of a different variety from the common 
Mission olive, the fruit being nearly double the size and highly 
valued for pickling. A few years since, the large tops were 
cut off leaving only the trunks at the height of six feet from 
which new branches have sprung, being at this time literally 
loaded with blossoms. The large orchard contains an area 
of about 40 acres surrounded by an adobe wall, still standing, 
with only here and there a break. In the middle of this 
orchard are standing three large native palms (Washingtonia 
filifera) the tallest of which is about 55 feet in height, prob- 
ably the highest palm in cultivation within the limits of the 
United States. The trunk of this is bare to the height of 
45 feet, while those of others are clothed with the persistent 
dead leaves of many years' growth forming a natural thatch. 
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Some of the palms of Palm Valley east of San Jacinto Moun- 
tains, where they are indigenous, are about 80 feet in height. 


“In the orchard mentioned were many old grape vines, but 
recently they were all removed, and the whole plat is now a 
barley field. Another garden northeast of the Mission con- 
tains about 30 acres, also enclosed with an adobe wall. There 
is also a large number of olive trees and three date palms 
of the staminate kind, which, of course, have never borne 
fruit. These are about 30 feet in height. In a little arroyo 
between this garden and the Mission is a number of specimens 
of the Acavia Farnesia, which were introduced by the Fran- 
ciscan Fathers for the perfume of their flowers which are the 
the sweetest of the large family. Trees of the same species 
are still growing in the old garden of the San Diego Mission." 
(From Note Book of Henry Chapman Ford. At his death his 
effects were sold by his widow, and on May 10, 1913, pur- 
chased by the late Hon. Grant Jackson, who kindly gave the 
writer a copy.) 

Only eight years later, October, 1896, a correspondent in 
the Land of Sunshine, Charles F. Lummis, Editor, lamented 
as follows: “It is terrible to see San Fernando Mission going 
to ruin so fast. The great, main building, with corridor front- 
ing on the great plaza, is now desecrated by bits of harness, 
old wagons, grain bags, a kitchen and sleeping quarters for 
ranch hands, and all sorts of odds and ends. The big court 
in the rear, on which the church fronts, is now a farm yard, 
and half filled with wagons, a threshing machine and hay and 
grain racks. Hogs are everywhere, and an open slaughtering 
place is located in this ancient Mission garden on the site 
of the first Mission. 


"About sixty-five acres here were deeded by the U. S. 
Government to the church, and still belong to it. On this land 
stand the Mission buildings and the great wall, the olive 
orchard, the famous palms, and the fountains. Most of this 
sacred ground is now used as a hog ranch, while parts of the 
buildings are occupied by the land and water company which 
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owns the San Fernando ranch. One section of the great, 
main building, with tile roof is still in good repair, is used 
to cure lemons which are grown in the orchard half a mile 
off to the north.” 


Another writer in the December issue of the Land of Sun- 
shine gave vent to his feelings in this fashion: “San Fernando 
has become but the shadow of its former glory. Only two 
of the principal buildings are left, and they are swiftly going 
to ruin. Of the minor buildings—the sheds and workshops 
and quarters—one crumbling line remains; the rest have sunk 
into vague mounds of adobe. Two years more of public heed- 
lessness, and the two massive buildings would fall and be lost 
forever. 


“The convento, or monastery, is two hundred and forty feet 
long by sixty feet wide (outside measure)—figures which give 
some hint of the hugeness of the entire plan. It is an extremely 
strong, impressive edifice, one of the finest monuments in the 
United States. Its grand cloisters with their vista of Roman 
arches, its third of an acre of red-tiled roof, its strong walls, 
quaint window grills, giant chimney, dark vaults and vats, 
strong timbers fetched from the distant peaks—all go to make 
it an architectural treasure whose dignity awes even the care- 
less tourist as it inspires the intelligent student. This splendid 
old building is tottering to its fall—for want of repairs to its 
roof. "Through the gaps in the tiles the strenuous winter 
rains are devouring the adobe walls, and already there is a 
great breach on the north side. 


“The church is far nearer ruin. Its roof is altogether 
destroyed, and its adobe walls, fully exposed to the weather, 
will not last much longer unless something is done to them. 


*The Landmark Club, whose founder and president is Mr. 
Charles Lummis, which has already proven its metal by taking 
charge of the Mission of San Juan Capistrano, and in the 
past year so repairing that beautiful relic of the past so that 
it will last for at least another century—has now taken up 
San Fernando. Under a ten years” lease it will undertake 
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to raise the necessary funds and make the necessary repairs 
to preserve the principal buildings of this Mission, and avert 
the disgrace it would be to the intelligence of California if 
we permitted such ruins to disappear." (For particulars about 
the Landmark Club and its founder see our volume on Mission 
San Juan Capistrano.) : 


The result of the Landmark Club’s activity in behalf of 
San Fernando was that the long building received the needed 
repairs and the church a temporary roof so that the Centennial 
of the Mission’s founding in 1897 could be celebrated with 
some satisfaction. After nineteen years, however, during 
which the Old Mission estate became a part of the City of 
Los Angeles, the temporary roof could no more protect the 
walls. Another wet winter would wreck the historic structure. 
Mr. Lummis and many other public-spirited people accordingly 
inaugurated a unique celebration to obtain the necessary means 
for repairing and strengthening the church building. A 
“Candle Day" was announced for August 6, 1916. Candles 
were sold at one dollar and bore the name of the donor. 
Several thousand candles were thus disposed of, and in the 
evening lighted at once. This produced a wonderful spectacle 
which the participants are not likely to forget. The money 
collected sufficed to reroof the church and to fortify the walls. 


While these improvements took place in the material order, 
the spiritual condition of forsaken Mission San Fernando also 
experienced a resurrection. A town had sprung up on the 
Southern Pacific Railway about two miles distant. The place 
was named in honor of the Mission, but no church had as 
yet risen for the small number of Catholics. The prospects 
for a lively settlement were good, however, wherefore in the 
year 1902 Rt. Rev. George Montgomery, Bishop of Monterey 
and Los Angeles, established the Parish of San Fernando, 
and appointed the Rev. James E. Burns its first pastor. Father 
Burns made the Old Mission his headquarters, but built the 
present frame church on Pico Street in the town of San Fer- 
nando. When the zealous Father was promoted to Pasadena 
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in 1903, the Rev. Antonio Le Belleguy became his successor. 
Father Le Belleguy bought property for a church at Newhall, 
and then retired to France in 1906. The Rev. James S. O'Neill 
was appointed, but in the following year, 1907, he became 
pastor of Glendale. 


In 1908 the Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, D.D., Bishop of 
the Diocese, offered the little parish of San Fernando with 
its Mission to the Missionary Sons of the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary, a new religious Congregation operating in Texas and 
Mexico. The Rev. Felix Zumárraga, O.M.F., accordingly 
took charge in 1908, Ere long, however, these Fathers found 
the field too sparsely settled to erect a permanent community 
house, and therefore attended the people from Mission San 
Gabriel till 1912, when they surrendered the charge to the 
Rev, Gerald Bergan, who had been appointed resident pastor. 
Father Bergan bought the residence at 719 South Brand Boule- 
vard, and built a neat little frame church at Newhall. After 
six years of service, 1918, he retired to Ohio, where he died in 
1924. The Rev. Joseph B. Roure succeeded Father Bergan 
in 1918, and served four years, when ill health caused him 
to retire to Spain temporarily. 


In 1922 Rt. Rev. John J. Cantwell, D.D., Bishop of the 
Diocese of Los Angeles and San Diego, decided to place the 
little parish together with the venerable Mission buildings 
in charge of some religious Order which could supply both 
American and Mexican or Spanish priest for the mixed flock 
of Americans and Mexicans. His Lordship, accordingly, 
offered it to the Oblates of Mary Immaculate. 


This Congregation, practically unknown in California, was 
founded at Aix, France, on January 25, 1816, by the Rev. 
Charles Joseph Eugene de Mazenod, pious and most zealous 
priest, who later became Bishop of Marseilles. The object 
of the holy Founder was to supply apostolic priests for the 
poorest and most abandoned classes of rural France, in order 
to revive the Faith and to reform the morals of the people. 
Both had been all but exterminated by the French Revolution 
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which raged over the country not many years previously. After 
only ten years, the members of the new Congregation had 
grown so fast in numbers, and they had labored so success- 
fully, that Pope Leo XII, on February 17, 1826, approved 
its Rules and Constitution, and on his own account changed 
the name of the new Order from Oblates of St. Charles to 
Oblates of Mary Immaculate. On the same occasion the Pope 
graciously dismissed the venerable Founder with the words 
of holy Scripture, which have since proved prophetic: 
"Crescite, multiplicamini et replete terram."— "Increase, multi- 
ply and fill the earth." 

In 1841, Msgr. Mazenod sent out the first missionaries of 
his Congregation to Canada, at the urgent request of Bishop 
Ignatius Bourget of Montreal. In less than ten years from 
that date the Oblates of Mary Immaculate had established 
themselves all over Canada from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
among white settlers and Indian tribes. They also entered 
England, Ceylon and the United States. The first community 
was founded in our country as early as 1849 at Brownsville, 
now Corpus Christi, Texas, on the lower Rio Grande. During 
the next decade of years the Oblate Fathers extended their 
zealous work to Ireland, Scotland, Belgium and South Africa. 
All this marvelous growth Msgr. Mazenod, the Founder and 
Superior-General of the Missionary Oblates of Mary Immacu- 
late, was permitted to witness before he passed to his eternal 
reward in 1861. Thereafter, flourishing communities were 
established in Italy, Spain, Holland, Germany, Mexico and 
Australia. 

Down to the year 1883 the Oblate houses in the United 
States were subject to the jurisdiction of the Canadian Prov- 
ince. In that year, however, the American communities were 
organized into a separate province. By the year 1904, this 
corporation had expanded to such an extent that another 
division became advisable. The Eastern, Northern and Middle 
States were formed into one province, and the Western, South- 
western and Southern States organized another province with 
headquarters at San Antonio, Texas. | The latter, at present, 
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is composed of about forty-one rectories manned by one 
hundred and eleven priests and twenty-seven lay-brothers. 
'There are more than fifty professed clerics or scholastics, and 
the novitiate counts thirteen novices. A preparatory college, 
called St. Anthony's Apostolic School, with over sixty students, 
is situated within the city limits of San Antonio. It is strictly 
‘an ecclesiastical institution for the education of youth who 


ST. ANTHONY'S APOSTOLIC SCHOOL, SAN ANTONIO 


aspire to the priestly life in the Congregation of the Oblates 
of Mary Immaculate, which in time may land some of them in 
the extensive San Fernando Valley. 


The Oblate Fathers took charge of San Fernando in August, 
1923. The first rector, who is still in control, was the Rev. 
Charles Siemes, O.M.I. In November of the same year, the 
Rev. Maurice Jean-Joseph, O.M.I., became his assistant. Since 
June, 1926, when the Rev. J. O'Connell, O.M.I., was assigned 
as the second assistant, the community at the town of San 
Fernando consists of three priests 


Soon after their arrival, the Oblate Fathers saw the neces- 
sity of dividing the parish in order to afford the Mexicans a 
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chapel of their own. A sultable piece of property was acquired 
in October, 1923, in the Mexican portion of the town. A 
church was erected there for the Mexicans, completed in 
April, 1925, and dedicated to God under the invocation of 
Santa Rosa de Lima. This structure soon proved too small. 
A transept and sanctuary were therefore added in 1927, and 
dedicated on the last Sunday of May, 1927. At the same time, 
Rt. Rev. Bishop Cantwell formally organized the Mexican 
population of San Fernando into an independent parish of 
which Father Maurice Jean-Joseph became the pastor. The 


GRADUATES OF 1927. READY FOR THE NOVITIATE 


dimensions of this Mexican church edifice are as follows: 
Length, 134 ft., and the width 36 ft. The transept measures 
62 by 34 ft. Its seating capacity is 850, 


Seven blocks away from the church is not a convenient 
location for a rectory. Hence lots large enough for the future 
church and rectory were purchased just opposite the present 
frame church on Pico Street. The present rectory, a two-story 
structure measuring 40 by 56 feet, containing thirteen rooms, 
was built in 1925. As soon as the financial condition of the 
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parish may permit, a school will be erected on the grounds 
occupied by the old church at present. 

The restoration of the Old Mission has also received due 
attention from the Oblate Superior of San Fernando. The 
columns. of the cloister have been renovated. The rear wall 
of the long building, or convento, has received a new founda- 
tion. Five large steel anchors have been inserted to hold the 
rear wall in place. Along the street front an adobe wall has 
been erected. The house for the janitor has been restored; 
and before the close of this year, 1927, an entirely new roof 
will have taken the place of the old patchwork that covered 
the venerable church edifice. Progress in the work of restora- 
tion is slow because the funds are secured but slowly. Even 
for this indispensable reroofing money had to be borrowed. 


APPENDIX 


A 
SAN FERNANDO REY DE ESPAÑA 


St. Ferdinand, the Patron of the Seventeenth California Mission, 
belongs to the Ages of the Faith. He was the product of the Thirteenth 
Century, the greatest of the Christian Era, which brought forth the 
Glorious St. Francis of Assisi, St. Dominic of Spain, Saints Thomas 
and Bonaventure, bright stars in the theological and philosophical 
firmament, St. Elisabeth of Hungary, St. Clara of Assisi, St. Louis, 
King of France, and many other heroic persons too numerous to 
mention. 

St. Ferdinand of Spain, the third king of that name, was the son 
of Alfonso II, King of Leon, and of Berengaria, daughter of 
. Alfonso III, King of Castile, and sister of Blanche, the mother of 
St. Louis IX, King of France. He was born at Salamanca about the 
end of 1198. King Alfonso III, of Castile, having died in 1214, and 
his successor King Henry having passed away in 1217, young Ferdi- 
nand's mother, Queen Berengaria, the legal heir to the throne of 
Castile, resigned in favor of her son Ferdinand, who thus at the 
age of eighteen became King of Castile, while his father, Alfonso II, 
reigned over the kingdom of Leon. On the advice of his mother, 
Ferdinand, in 1219, married Beatrix, daughter of Philip of Suabia, 
Emperor of Germany, a most virtuous and accomplished princess. 
Their happy union was blessed with six sons and one daughter. 
Ferdinand proved himself both a brave and remarkably prudent 
ruler. His wisdom and his constant solicitude for the welfare of his 
people appeared most conspicuous in the happy choice of governors, 
magistrates and generals. Archbishop Rodriguez of Toledo, his chan- 
cellor of Castile for thirty years, ably assisted the king in all his 
deliberations. In order to curb the excesses of lower tribunals, Ferdinand 
established the court since called the Royal Council of Castile. This 
consisted of ten auditors to whom sitting as a court, appeal could be 
made from all other tribunals. A code of laws which he caused to 
be compiled by the ablest lawyers, was called Las Partidas. 

The highest aim of Ferdinand's life was the liberation of Spain from 
the galling yoke of the Mohammedans, who had seized a large 
portion of Spain, and the propagation of the Christian faith. No 
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necessity, however, could make him impose any heavy tax on his 
subjects. In all his wars with the Moors, therefore, when it was sug- 
gested to him to levy a heavy contribution for raising the means 
required, Ferdinand would reject the proposition with indignation, and 
declare: “God will supply the means in other ways. I fear more the 
curse of an old woman than the whole army of the Moors." 


His whole conduct in private or public life, and especially as leader 
of military troops, bore testimony to the truth of his solemn protestation 
with which he appealed to Heaven: “Thou, O Lord, who searchest 
the secrets of hearts, knowest that I desire Thy glory, not mine, and 
the increase of Thy Faith and holy Religion, not of transitory king- 
doms." 


FERNANDO IN THE CITY OF MEXICO 


Archbishop Rodriguez would perform the Solemn Office and all the 
pastoral functions in the army, and the Bishop of Palencia in Ferdinand's 
room when the king was ill. Thus Ferdinand would set his men the 
most perfect example of devotion to his religious duties. He fasted 
rigorously, prayed much, wore a hair-shirt, and especially before 
battles would spend whole nights in earnest prayer. When victory 
was won he would give all the glory to God. In his army he caused 
an image of the Blessed Virgin Mary to be borne along publicly, and 
he himself wore another small image of her on his breast. 

From 1225, when he began to draw his sword against the enemies 
of his country and his Faith, till 1234 Ferdinand succeeded in wresting 
one petty kingdom after another from the intruders until Seville was 
reached. Here the Moors had concentrated their forces and divided 
into seven fighting bodies each of which was stronger than the Christian 
army, which could muster but 1,500 warriors. Yet the Moslem hordes 
were defeated with the loss to the Christians of only one knight and 
ten soldiers. The victory proved so crushing and remarkable that the 
Christian officers instituted a close investigation. 'They questioned 
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Moorish prisoners and all that might offer trustworthy explanation. 
They finally came to the conclusion that St. James, the Apostle, had 
appeared at the head of the little Christian army in the armor of a 
knight mounted on a white horse. Thereafter the battle cry of the 
Spaniards was Sant Jago! or Santiago! (St. James.) 


While King James of Aragon recovered the kingdoms of Majorca 
and Valencia from the Moors, Ferdinand captured the stronghold of 
Mohammedanism in Spain—Cordoba, which had been in the hands of the 
Moors for 524 years.» The victorious king entered the city at the head 
of his army on the feast of Saints Peter and Paul, June 29, 1236. The 
great mosque was duly purified by the Bishop of Osma, and converted 
into a cathedral under the invocation of the Mother of God. 


During the three last years of his life, Ferdinand, since the death 
of his father, King Alfonso II, in 1230, also king of Leon, and there- 
fore called Alfonso III, King of Castile and Leon, resided at Seville 
in order to institute the tribunals and to regulate the affairs of the 
two kingdoms, though not without continuing in a measure to recover 
territory from the Mohammedans. He thus demonstrated by his example 
that genuine piety is consistent with the duties of a Christian ruler 
and military leader. Though severe with himself, he was compassionate 
and mild toward everybody else, and always master of himself. 


Ferdinand: was making preparations to carry the war into Africa 
against restless and overbearing Moors when he was overtaken by his 
last illness. He recognized the call from above, and prepared for 
death by a general confession. He then received the Holy Eucharist 
in a most exemplary manner on his knees. After receiving the Sacra- 
ment of Extreme Unction, Ferdinand, the noble, the brave and beloved, 
calmly surrendered his soul to his Creator on May 30, 1252, in fifty- 
third year of his age. 


In accordance with his wishes, his body was shrouded in the habit 
of the Third Order of St. Francis, of which, like St. Louis of France, 
he had been a faithful member, and then buried at the feet of the 
image of the Blessed Virgin in the great cathedral of Seville. Pope 
Clement X in 1671 placed Ferdinand in the Catalogue of the Saints. 
The Franciscans celebrate his feast on May 30th. 


B 
THE FRANCISCO REYES RANCHO ` 


Owing to the willful misstatements of H. H. Bancroft, considerable 
misunderstanding prevails in some quarters with regard to the ranch 
of a settler from Los Angeles named Francisco Reyes. We shall, 
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therefore, endeavor to clear up the case by relating the facts as 
they were. 


Let the intelligent reader bear in mind that California at the 
time, end of the eighteenth century, still belonged to Spain, and was 
governed in accord with Spanish laws. On this particular subject, 
however, the Spanish laws did not differ from those that regulate the 
affairs of the Indians in the United States. In consequence, the royal 
decrees or laws, as do the laws of the United States, always recog- 
nized the natural right of the Indian natives to their lands. The 
Government could not dispose of such lands any more than of the 
lands of white settlers or citizens. It was private property as much 
as the land of the white citizens. Furthermore, the Indians themselves 
could not dispose of their lands without the consent of the whole tribe, 
because such land was community property. However, as the Indians 
had everywhere proved themselves incapable of controlling their landed 
property for their benefit, and lest unscrupulous white men took 
advantage of the childish and improvident character of the Indians, 
the Spanish Government, as does the United States Government, con- 
stituted itself the guardian of the natives to the extent of making 
laws that insured the possession of the lands to themselves and families. 
The Spanish laws were very minute and always took the part of the 
natives against aggressors. For these laws the reader may consult 
our larger volume, especially volume ii, 516-517; iii, 387. Hence the 
position of the Indians was that of minors before the law, owners 
of their lands indeed, but still children until they reached the age and 
condition required for the enjoyment of full citizenship. 


The Spanish Government, or the King of Spain, had a twofold object 
in view when it assumed the guardianship of the Indians anywhere: 
the Christianization and the civilization of the Indian wards. For that 
double purpose the king sent missionaries into the territory of the 
savages to teach the Gospel to all that would listen; for no one could 
be compelled to adopt Christianity. 


The method for winning the savages away from their savage and 
improvident ways was left to the missionaries, because as experts 
they alone could determine what system was the best adapted to the 
peculiar circumstances of the various regions. In California it was 
found imperative to segregate the converts from their savage environ- 
ments and to induce them to erect their permanent homes around the 
church, built in the convert settlement, under the eyes of the Gospel 
messengers. At the same time, in order to wean the indolent creatures 
from their inborn love for idleness, the converts were taught how to 
support themselves by means of agriculture, mechanical arts and stock- 
raising. Thus the famous Mission System of itself grew out of the 
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prevailing conditions. In the end the convert body formed a great 
patriarchal family at the head of which stood the missionary. 

The king, moreover, insisted that the missionaries should not be 
left unprotected in a savage country, and therefore assigned a guard 
consisting usually of a corporal and half a dozen soldiers, who with 
their families occupied quarters outside the convert village. Thus in | 
these Missions, which included all the land of the Indians in the 
district and as much as was necessary for the maintenance of the 
Indians and their herds, were the counterpart of the United States 
Indian Reservations. In both only the government officials and the 
missionaries were tolerated, because the whole territory designated 
more or less exactly belonged to the Indians. 


Now let us examine the case of Francisco Reyes. Bancroft would 
gladly have recorded how badly Reyes fared at the hands of the 
missionaries; for he frankly writes: “A quarrel between Reyes and 
the friars respecting the ownership of the land would be an appropriate 
introduction to the narrative of this foundation (of Mission San 
Fernando); but (to his chagrin he must confess), no such controversy 
is recorded," for the simple reason that none occurred. Reyes had 
no title to the land. He had come to California from Mexico in 1787, 
and had taken up his abode at Los Angeles of which he was the 
alcalde from 1793 to 1795. Don Pedro Fages was governor at the 
time till 1791, when José Antonio Roméu succeeded. He died, however, 
early in 1792. Don José Joaquin Arrillaga followed as temporary 


Bag ee mtu 


all this time Reyes could not have received a written permit for even 
a temporary occupation of land; for Governor Arrillaga, according to 
governor till 1794, whereupon Borica’s term of governor began. During 
Bancroft himself (vol. i, 6, 11), “reported to the viceroy in 1793 that 
no grants had been made by his predecessors under the order of 1786 
(which allowed temporary permits) and that on account of this failure 
to act, and because of the ultimate right of the natives to the best sites, 
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he would not act without further instructions.” This report, says 
Bancroft, was sent back to Governor Diego Borica for his opinion on 
August 25, 1794. 


Governor Borica, under date of April 3, 1795, only two years before 
the founding of Mission San Fernando, sent to the viceroy his views 
on the subject, as follows, in Bancroft's own words: “He did not 
know why his predecessors had failed to grant sites for cattle-raising, 
but he did not favor such concessions. It would be difficult to tell 
what lands the missions really needed, since new converts were con- 
stantly made. Troubles between the owners of ranchos and rancheria 
Indians would lead to excesses and war; the animals of the settlers 
would do injury to the food supply of the gentiles; the rancheros 
(settlers) and their Indian servants would be far removed from 
spiritual care and judicial supervision; and finally the province had 
already live stock enough, there being no export. Borica therefore 
proposed that no ranchos should be granted for the present, but that 
settlers of good character be allowed to establish themselves provis- 
ionally on the land asked for near a mission or pueblo, to be granted 
later if it should prove best. In fact several ranchos already existed 
under those conditions." * 


From all this it is pretty clear that Francisco Reyes had no written 
permit to occupy the land desired among the thickly settled Indian 
rancherias. 


The government and the missionaries, however, had long determined 
to plant a Mission in that region for a twofold purpose. The first 
was to shorten the distances to the next Missions north and south, 
but chiefly in order to make Christians of the numerous savages in 
the vast plain. It was not to the interest of the government, nor of 
society, much less of the Indians themselves, if the latter remained 
savages. As such they would be a standing menace to the safety 
of the country, and the main object of the royal decrees would not be 
accomplished. 


With regard to Reyes when “in 1797 the Encino Rancho was taken 
from him,’ as Bancroft puts it, “and both land and buildings were 
appropriated by the new mission of San Fernando," no wrong was 
done him. He was a mere squatter, who under the laws of the United 
States would have been ejected and would not have received any 
compensation whatever. “He had a house at the rancho (so-called) 
where he kept his own live stock as well as that of Cornelio Avila 
and others.” He did not live there but at Los Angeles, and had pagan 
Indians till what land he had appropriated. He could not have been 
in possession many years, and, therefore, not having a family and also 
because he was not secure of his possession, built only a small adobe 
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house with a room or two. So the "improvements" amounted to 
little indeed. In return he was compensated with a ranch at Purisima, 
which in 1810 the Mission purchased from him. (Bancroft, ii, 172.) 
Reyes harbored no grudge against the missionaries, who merely 
served the neophytes in the capacity of guardians and legal attorneys; 
for we find that he acted as godfather on occasion of the administration 
of the first Baptisms, as was related in chapter ii. (Bancroft i, 6, 12, 663.) 


C 
INDIAN RANCHERIAS THAT SUPPLIED THE CONVERTS 


Achoicominga. Guasna. Nayaba. Sujuiyojos. 
Acocubit. Guaspet. Nayba. Sumó. 
Ahasata. Sumpase. 
Alapabit. Himalco. Olalla-Piibit. 
Amoscopiabit. Hipuc-Ipuc. Ongobepet. Taapu. Tapu. 
Amuugbit. Hongobepet. Tacuyam. 
Apachechina. Huama. Pabutan. Tacuinga. 
Apevit. Huenalia. Pachanga. Tajamobit. 
Apuvit Humaligo. Pacuibit. Talcepop. 
Asumsahasa. Humaliho. Pacsinga. Talepop. 
Atamoma. Papabit. Tameopit. 
Atamovit. Jaamang. Papicma. 'Tamon. 
Atongai. Jajamovit. Pasanua. Tapu. 
Atongaina. Japsi. Passecubit. Tebachena. 
Atumobit. Japsivit. Passenga. Tegurubit. 
Jausivit. Patzanga. Telegpop. 
Cabuebet. Jojopoc. Pauvit. Tibimonga. 
Cacuycayjavit. Jolopop. Pavutuvit. Tilimobit. 
Cacuycuyjabit. Jomingaga. Payuchibi. Tipipabit. 
Cahuenga. Jotativit. Payuchina. Toapeac. 
Caiguba. Jotojomvit. Pibunachaita. Tobimonga. 
Calabzas. Jotugna. Piirucbit. Tochaborunga. 
Calasaugi. Jucjauibit. Piitunga. Tochaburubit. 
Camúlos. Jucsahe. Pinibit. Tochagunibit. 
Cayaopea. Jucsauybit. Pinones. Tochenanga. 
Cayegua. Juinamuna. Pipimas (Islas). Tochonabit. 
Ceegenga. Juubit. Piriucna. Toguipabit. 
Chaguainga. Piru. Tokimonga. 
Chaguay. Losontongay.  Pirubit. Tolativit. 
Chaguayabit. Lotzonnongay. Pujaubit. Topanga. 
Chaguayanga. Malya. Punibit. Tosinga. 
Chaonayibit. Manga. Puninga. Totipabit. 


IN THE, DISTRICT 
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Chechehe. ' Mapanga. Tuguenga. 
Chibubit. Mapavit. Quechac. Tujubit. 
Chibuna. Mapitga. Quiah. Tujunga. 
Chiluvit. Massabit. Quimamena. Tulimovit. 
Chojobit. Matabai. Quimisa. Tumijabit. 
Coaybit. Matjiga. Quimisac. Tumijaybit. 
Mepipibit. Quisanga. Tumlampet. 
Encino. Momonaga. Quisaubit. Tunsinga. 
Escorpion. Momonga. Quiscubit. Tusina. 
Moomga. Quisuenga. 
Ginant. Mujubit. Uauga. 
Girga. Mujunga. Secpe. Umalin, Omalin. 
Giribit. Sibunga. 
Giringa. Nacayam. Sihunga. Yumachet. 
Guacaupia. Najabatabit. ^ Simíj (Simi, Semij). 
Guachinga. Najavit. Siutcabit. Zanja. 
Gualpit. Najayabit. Siutcanga. Zpsic. 
Guasia. Najatabit. Suitasegena. 
D 


DISCOVERY OF THE FIRST GOLD IN CALIFORNIA 


The San Fernando Mission District bears the distinction of having 


supplied the world with the first California gold, six years before 
James W. Marshall on January 24, 1848, found the glittering nuggets 
in Sutter's mill-race near the South Branch of the American River, 
fifty miles from the site of the city of Sacramento. 

The discovery, briefly, came about in this way, according to the 
Rev. Eugene Sugranes, C.M.F., who had the facts from the niece 
of the discoverer, Catalina Lopez. On March 9, 1842, the feast of 
St. Frances (Francesca) of Rome, Francisco Lopez, then in charge of 
San Francisquito Rancho, determined to celebrate his birthday by 
adding to the dinner some fresh vegetables he had cultivated. From 
a bed of onions he pulled up a bunch of the plant. On shaking the 
soil from the roots, Lopez observed several yellow particles which on 
close examination proved to be genuine gold. In his excitement he 
forgot all about the dinner, and hastened to make known his happy find. 
Many fortune-hunters, especially from Sonora, crowded into the country, 
and the placer, as well as another discovered in the following year 
in the San Feliciano Cañon, on the same San Francisquito Rancho, but 
about eight miles to the west of Newhall, was worked more or less 
continuously till the year 1846. Work was resumed in 1855 and con- 
tinued till 1857, when it seems the yield barely paid the expense. 
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The first patcel of gold dust, consisting of 18.34 ounces, was taken 
by Alfred Robinson to the United States Mint at Philadelphia by 
way of Cape Horn. When coined it was valued at $344.75, or over 
$19 to the ounce, according to a writer in the Land of Sunshine, 
July, 1896. 

According to the account given by Mrs. Catalina Lopez, on the 
first anniversary of the discovery, March 9, 1843, in a bower surrounded 
by a great multitude of people, Father Blas Ordaz, O.F.M,, in charge 
of San Fernando Mission, celebrated a High Mass, and the neophytes 
supplied the music as well as the singing. 


E 
MISSION SAN FERNANDO'S LAST INVENTORY 


Early in 1847, owing to the death of Fr. Thomas Esténaga of Mission 
San Gabriel, Fr. Ordaz was directed to withdraw from Mission San 
Fernando and to take charge of Mission San Gabriel. For want of 
another priest, however, he retained jurisdiction over his former charge, 
and occasionally officiated at Mission San Fernando till February, 1849. 
In that month arrived the Rev. Dr. Sebastian Bongioanni, whom the 
Very Rev. Administrator of the orphaned diocese, Fr. José Maria 
González Rübio, O.F.M., under date of January 12, 1849, had appointed 
Cura of Our Lady of the Angels, Los Angeles, and of Mission San 
Fernando. At the request of the Very Rev. Administrator, an Inven- 
tory was drawn up and signed on March 12, 1849, by Dr. Sebastian 
Bongioanni and Fr. Blas Ordaz. The document, poorly written in 
Spanish by the new pastor, it seems, is herewith reproduced in English: 


Inventario de la Santa Iglesia de San Fernando Rey y Su Pertinencia, 
En Alta California Año del Señor 12 de Marzo de 849. 


THE CHURCH 


This church, which faces the West, is 53 varas in length and built 
of adobe, but threatens ruin. Its belfry, built of the same material, 
contains three bells: one large one and two small ones. Three others 
are elsewhere. 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH 


In the interior of said church is a choir loft having a railing of 
painted wood. It has a bench for the singers, but not a single instru- 
ment. 

There are two confessionals in regular condition. 

The baptistry with its wooden railing is near the entrance of the 
church on the left side. It has a baptismal font which is nothing 
more than a copper Olla. 
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Along the walls of the church is the Via Crucis of fourteen very 
common pictures. 


On the left side of the church, about the center, is the door to 
the Cemetery in good condition. Further on one sees the pulpit threat- 
ening ruin. The Main altar has in front its ordinary wooden railing 
in the presbytery. On the Epistleside is a minor altar on which stands 
the statue of St. Joseph with the Divine Infant. The Saint is about 
two varas and a half high, is dressed in a colored garment and has 
the halo on the head. In the back is a canopy of red cloth. The 
altar is of stone and contains the altar stone. There is a Crucifix 
about three quarters of a yard in height, and all in good condition. 


INTERIOR OF THE RUINED CHURCH 


On the Gospelside is an other altar having a statue of La Purisima 
Conception about two varas in height, dressed in red damask, covered 
with a new mantle. In the back of it is also a canopy of red damask. 
It has a Crucifix three cuartas in height, and also an altar stone. 


The Main Altar has nothing more than a painting on the back wall, 
a Crucifix tres cuartas high, a tabernacle, the altar stone, and the very 
old platform beneath and front. All in good condition. 


On this main altar are also for the sake of adornment four large 
mirrors and four small ones about half a yard high; but there are 
no reredos. There is also a statue in grand style of San Fernando 
on a wooden bracket and in colored garments. On the right side hangs 
a picture about three varas high of St. Francis. On the left side 
there is a painting of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin Mary 
about a vara square. At the end is a small painting of Our Lady de 
pilar. 
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THE SACRISTY 


The vestry is a small room which is threatening ruin. Therein 
is a chest for the vestments of six varas length and having twelve 
common and wooden drawers. eight large and four small ones, On 
the mesa is a Crucifix of superior workmanship about tres cuartas 
high, and a mirror of the same size on the back wall. There are 
furthermore two mirrors, two images or small statues in china or 
glass, one of St. Joseph and the other of holy Mary. There is 
another Crucifix about tres cuartas in height, with a background and 
canopy of red damask. 

The drawers in the chest contain the following sacred vessels: 

A remonstrance of gold-plated silver, tres cuartas high. 

Four chalices, gold-plated. 

A ciborium of silver with cover. 

One Holy Oil Stock of silver. 

: An ampolleta of silver for the holy Oil of Extreme Unction. 

Altar-bread box, very common. 

Two sets of glass cruets. 


THE VESTMENTS 


One red, one white, and one violet cope of damask, very old, with 
cheap galoons. 

One black cope of ancient cloth with galoons. 

Five white chasubles of various materials and in various conditions. 

Five red, one black, three green and two violet chasubles, of various 
materials and in various conditions. 


VARIOUS ARTICLES AND GOODS 

One silk, florid, white, and one red damask antependium, both very 
old. 

Five stoles, two maniples, two burses for corporals, eight large bronze 
candlesticks, two small bronze candlesticks, two censers, one of silver, 
two copper holy water pots, one useless. 

There are also two Missals and a ritual very much used; another 
Missal for the use of the singers, and two small altar bells. 


LINENS, Etc. 


Eighteen albs, two of second class, and seven much used cinctures. 
Seven surplices of which three are serviceable; 25 corporals, some 


patched; 13 amicts, very old and without tape or ribbons; 63 much 
used purificators. 


One curtain of damask, another of lace but much worn. 
One altar covering of damask, much worn. 
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Large Sanctuary rug in good condition. 
Nine very old cassocks for the boys. 
A palia Indiana, common. 
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A black trunk to keep robes, and a very ordinary chest for the same 


purpose. 
Shelves for the Missals. 
"Two Cajoncitos de agua Manil, finos. 
A hand towel. 
Two veils for use at Baptisms of children. 
Small chest with 12 finger towels. 
Two very old Velos de stoas. ( ?) 
There is no Baptismal Shell. 
Music for the church—a triangle. 
Nests for many rats—and caves for squirrels, many more. 


The sacred edifice of the church is falling to pieces, wherefore orders 


should be issued to repair it. 


THE LIBRARY OF THE MISSION 


Volumes Bota In parchment ins oo sonde oral T 
Works in pasteboard Dinding. a «io ise on Seria s Sie 
Berardezints ero TOG AN e ra 
athens aS TR Granada eos S UE ues eee erue 
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Director Ta aT A A ODE 
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All these are works of Moral, Ascetical and Dogmatic Theology, and 


all are bound, some are very old. 


In addition there are the parish books of Baptisms, Burials, Marriages 


and of Patentes, four in all. 
Blessed be God! 


Delivered to the charge of Dr. D. Sebastian Bongioanni by Rev. Fr. 


Blas Ordaz. (Signed by both. Francisco N. Lopez, countersigned.) 
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A Mysterious BELL 


From the inventory drawn up on March 12, 1849, it is clear that the 
belfry of Mission San Fernando then contained one large bell and 
two smaller bells. There was another in the early days, before the 
confiscation, which had disappeared. It was not discovered till about 
the summer of 1920, by Mrs. Alice Harriman, of Los Angeles. 


This good lady, deprived by death of her ‘husband soon after mar- 
riage, conceived an ardent desire for learning all about the bells in 
the twenty-one Missions of California. Partly, too, as she acknowl- 
edged to the writer with a smile, she made this search her hobby to 
keep out of mischief. Mrs. Harriman, though not of the same faith 
with the Mission Fathers, at great expense and more hardship visited 
and searched every one of the missionary establishments and critically 
noted the number of bells, their names, their approximate weight, the 
dates of their arrival, the place of casting, and the names of the 
founder, along with any story connected with them, for she intended 
bringing out the facts in book form. 


Often the persistent searcher would have to overcome great obstacles 
to reach the cherished objects so as to secure the inscriptions; but 
nothing deterred her, not even climbing up the interior of the church 
steeple at Mission San José, which the writer, also in search of the 
truth about local bells, at another time found it very difficult to ascend, - 
as there were no stairs, but a labyrinth of timbers. Sometimes Mrs. Har- 
riman would hear of the existence of a one-time Mission bell in some 
out of the way locality. That clue was sufficient for her to risk a 
long and futile journey. It was in this way that the tireless bell- 
hunter learnt of the existence of the bell which with its interesting 
story we are about to describe. Mrs. Harriman related the discovery 
of this bell in an article published by the Los Angeles Times on July 8, 
1923. She had found the bell three years previously in an orange 
grove of the Camülos Rancho, now the Del Valle Ranch. 


After long and minute investigations, Mrs. Harriman came to the 
conclusion that this bell was not of Spanish origin, which are usually 
nicely finished. Nor had it come to California from Mexico, Peru, 
Russia or Massachusetts. The inscription on the Camúlos bell, written 
in a forgotten language, at last betrayed the secret. It revealed the fact, 
briefly, that it had been cast at Kodiak, Alaska, in 1796; that it had 
been traded at San Francisco for food by the Russian Count Nicolai 
Rezanov, and that it had until sixty years ago hung in the famed San 
Fernando Mission. 
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When Mrs. Harriman first saw the bell in the orange grove, the 
inscription could not be made out. The Del Valle family knew. only 
that it had been removed from the Old Mission of San Fernando in 
order to save it from vandals sixty years ago, i e, about 1860. Since 
then it had been exposed to the ravages of the weather on the Del 


MRS. HARRIMAN EXAMINING MISSION BELLS 


Valle Ranch. A crude cross and the stenciled inscription De Sn Ferno 
hammered on the bronze surface showed that it had indeed once hung 
in the San Fernando Mission. Our energetic bell hunter appealed to 
the Rev. A. P. Kashereroff, curator of the Alaskan Historical Society. 
On studying the photograph of the bell, the curator deciphered portions 
of the inscription to read in English: “Island of Kodiak—Alexander 
Baranoff—Month of January." 
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Two big gaps in the inscription could not be read from the photo- 
graphs by Dr..Kashereroff. The irrepressible Mrs. Harriman then 
sought the aid of Dr. Alexis Kall of Los Angeles, a student of the 
“forgotten” Slavonic language. The complete inscription was thus at 
last deciphered to read: “1796—In the Month of January this bell was 
cast on the Island of Kodiak through the generosity of Arichimandrite 
Joasaphat and the Church Warden-elect Alexander Baranoff.” 


The question now arose, how did this bell come to California and 
reach San Fernando Mission? Baranoff in 1805 changed his headquar- 
ters from Kodiak to Sitka and most likely brought the bell along. 
When Count Rezanow visited Sitka soon after and found the whole 
settlement in distress for lack of food, he had the ship Juno laden 
with all sorts of goods that would be welcome to the Spaniards in Cali- 
fornia. He knew that new Missions were being established there and 
that they would need bells. Hence the Kodiak bell most probably went 
along to be traded for grain. The Juno entered the harbor of San 
Francisco on April 8, 1806. Captain José Dario Argüello was then 
the commander of the port. (See for details of Rezanow's visit our 
Mission San Francisco. In 1806 José Argüello became commander 
of the presidio at Santa Barbara. The bell most probably went along 
with the effects of the family by sea. In 1815, having been made 
governor of Lower California, Argüello donated the bell to the new 
Mission of San Fernando. At all events, perhaps on the petition of 
the Fathers of San Fernando Mission, which stood under the military 
jurisdiction of the commander of Santa Barbara, it must have reached 
the Mission between 1808 and 1815. Captain Argüello and his family 
were model Christians, one of the boys becoming the first priest pro- 
duced by California, and one of the daughters, the celebrated Doña 
Concepcion, being the first native Californian to enter a Sisterhood, 
may be taken as proof. The captain would hardly retain an article 
intended for religious purposes. Wherefore we may conclude that he 
donated the bell to San Fernando as soon as he arrived at Santa 
Barbara. 


The material used in casting the bell also deserves a word or two. 
Baranoff informed Shellkoff, his superior in Russia, at whose instance 
the bell had been cast, that the copper Shellkoff sent had been received 
and that "that Englishman Vancouver" had sent him some tin. Bar- 
anoff, most fortunately, also noted that the name of the bell founder 
was Sapoknikoff. Mrs. Harriman acknowledges that most of her posi- 
tive information was found in Tekmanieff's History. 


Mrs. Harriman completed her self-imposed task of gathering infor- 
mation about the California Mission bells, and had submitted the last 
chapter for the book which she intended to publish, to the writer for 
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review in order to make sure that everything was historically correct, 
when she contracted a severe cold. This developed into pneumonia, 
and, after only six days, carried her noble soul to her everlasting home, 
the day before Christmas, 1925. R. I. P. 


Good Mrs. Harriman was all the time overflowing with enthusiasm 
for the bells of the Old Missions. Her happiness was complete, child- 
like, when she had learnt more details about a bell she had discovered 
somewhere, and she would hasten to inform the writer and ask what 
he thought about it. “For I do want to be accurate in these matters,” 
as she would assure the writer, who possesses numerous communica- 
tions from her on the subject. In one letter she gives vent to her 
feelings in both prose and poetry as follows: 


“How one aches to know more details! All along the Camino Real, 
as I realized more and more what a precious legacy California has 
in these old bells, did I long to know more of the men who cast them. 
What vessel brought them? When? How were they handled on their 
way to each mission? And how and when were they taken from one 
mission to another (I found this had been done repeatedly)? By 
whom were they hung? 


"Ah, how silent the long-past years! How silent the sky-depths, the 
sea-breadth, the valleys' calm !" à 


THE FIRST BELL 


“Let me thrill, O years forgotten, 
As the padres, long ago; 

When a bell came to the mission, 
Drawn by ox-carts, creaking, slow. 


“Let me see, O mirror-mountains, 
Neophytes and priests as well, 

Hoisting, pulling strips of raw-hide, 
As they hung the longed-for bell. 


“Let me hear, O sky of azure, 

Its first call through ambient air; 
Let me taste the joys of heaven 

As Fra Serra breathes a prayer." 


Meanwhile we were fortunate to obtain more information on the 
subject from an unexpected source, which the following letter explains 
in detail. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS BELL OF MISSION SAN FERNANDO 


“Kodiak, Alaska, May 20th, 1923. 


“Reverend Father Engelhardt, 
“Historian of the California Missions, 
“Santa Barbara, California. 


“Reverend Sir: 


“About two months ago 1 called on you at Santa Barbara and 
asked you in reference to a bell which a Mrs. Harriman had claimed 
to have found in Southern California, which had been cast in Alaska, 
and you told me that you had seen nothing in any mission record that 
had any bearing on the subject. 

"Aiter leaving you in Santa Barbara I found the bell at the chapel 
at Camülos Rancho. The bell is of weight of about one hundred 
pounds and has a delightful timbre, though badly cracked. Around the 
base of the bell (on one side) it bears this inscription in a mixture of 
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pure Russian and Slav Russian: ‘In the year 1796, in the month of 
January, was cast this bell, on the Island of Kodiak, by order of the 
Archimandrite Iossaf. Alexander Baranof. 


“On the side of the bell, just above the date 1796, is superimposed 
a cross which reaches nearly to the top of the bell It is very well 
done and is punched in with a sort of punch, the same way that brass 
work is punched. Now right beneath this cross in large letters which 
are very prominent are the words: 


DE 
Sn FERN 


"Now this would seem to indicate that this bell came to the chapel 
at Camúlos from San Fernando Mission. 


"It 1s obvious that the cross and the lettering of Sn FERN was 
done at the same time and by the same hand. Herewith I beg to hand 
you a photograph of the bell which shows the Catholic cross on the 
side of the bell. The bell has been at the Camülos chapel for at least 
sixty years, and of course probably much longer. 

“I am very interested in this bell, for it is the connecting link when 
the Christian Religion completed the circling of the globe. The Greek- 
Russian from the north meets the Spanish from the south. 


“Now the purpose of this letter is to ask if you can throw any light 
on when and how this bell got to San Fernando Mission. Perhaps 
with Rezanov in 1806, when he went to California to get food for 
the starving Russians of Alaska. He took everything with him that 
he thought he could trade for grain. Then again a hazy tradition 
informs me that along about that time there was a Russian settlement 
on Santa Rosa Island, and that this settlement was massacred, but I 
can substantiate it nowhere. I am told Holder's Channel Islands speaks 
of this, but I have been unable to find a copy of this book anywhere, 
old or new. In some book that I picked up twenty years ago I remem- 
ber reading that Rezenof's cargo was furs and bells. I can find out 
what he came north with, but never a word anywhere what was his 
cargo south. 


"Russian American history speaks not a word of a settlement on Santa 
Rosa Island, but this is natural because the Czar's plans on the Pacific 
Coast were State secrets. Of course I know that Russians and Aleuts 
were farmed out to captains of American and English ships to hunt 
sea otter and fur seals on the Californian coast, and in fact as far south 
as San Quintin in Lower California, but of a settlement south of Fort 
Ross not a word. 
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“This matter is purely a labor of love with me, and if you can aid 
me any in these matters you will place me under a very great obliga- 
tion, and if I may serve you in any way I am entirely at your command. 


“I beg to sign myself, very respectfully yours, 


aT M. Lathrop, 
“Kodiak, Alaska.” 
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College, San Fernando, Mexico, 
20, 25, 52, 83, 84, 104, 109, 114. 
Conaty, RL Rev. Thomas ET R E 

130. 
Confiscation Decree, 50. 
Cortés, Fr. Juan, 12, 84, 94, 95;— 
Felipe, 86. 
Conejo, 4, 47. 
Constitution, Mexican, 45. 
Contributions from Missions, 14. 
Converts, 15. 
Corn, 5, 6, 40, 47. 
Cota, Pablo, 4;—Roque, 95. 
Covetous settlers, 20, 21. 
Crespi, Fr. Juan, 9. 


D 


Dam and Aqueduct, 21. 

Davis, Jefferson, 119. 

Dedication, Church, 16-18, 86. 

Diezmo to government, 40. 

Demands, Unreasonable, 36-38. 

Disheartened missionary, 52-54. 

District, Mission, 46. 

Doctrina or Catechism, 88. 

Dominguez, Nemésio, 65. 

Dormitory, Girls”, 88. 

Drivel of Del Valle, 55. 

Dumétz, Fr. Francisco, 10, 12, 14, 
15, 84, 86, 91, 95. 

Durán, Fr. Narciso, 49, 50, 52, 54, 
60 


Dwellings, Neophyte, 16. 


E 


Earthquake, 24. 

Echeandia, J. M., 45, 48, 49. 

Encino Valley, 5 9, 10. 

Engineers, Topographical, 119, 121. 

Enramadita (arbor), 12, 13, 14, 86. 

Estéban, Don, 111. 

Esténaga, Fr. Thomas, 47, 52, 54, 
57 112115, 

Estremadura, Spain, 108. 

Exaggerated figures, 63. 

Expeditions for sites, 3-9, 19-20. 

Expedition, U. S., 119, 121. 


F 
Fages, Pedro, 140. 


Index 


Fiction, Pious, 83. 

Figueroa, José, 50, 52, 54. 

Foolish Ton 63, 64. 

Bord Hae 

Founding of M RUM 10-11. 

Fountain, 24, 125. 

Franciscan, Last, 119. 

Franciscans possessed nothing, 43; 
—fought like tigers for Indians, 
42, 43. 
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G 


Games and dances, 88. 

García Diego, Rt. Rev., O. F. M., 

Garcés, Fr. R 6. 

Glendale, Cal., 

Glorious result, E 

Golden Age of Missions, 11. 

Gold discovered, 63, 143-144. 

Government maintained by Mis- 
sions, 26. 

Grapes, grapevines, 121, 125. 

Grasshoppers, 47. 

Guadalajara, 106. 

Guards, Insolent, 38. 

Guerra, José de-la, 36-43, 105. 


H 


Hagar and Ismael, 52. 
Harriman, Mrs. Alice, 148-152. 
Hartnell, William E., 59, 62. 
Highest number of Indians, 91. 
Hittéll, Theodore, 67. 
Homeless, Indians and 
aries, 67. 
Horse-stealing, 57. 
Hostile governor, 48-49. 
Humalin Rancheria, 91. 
Huntington, Henry E., 94-95. 


I 


Ibarra, Fr. Francisco G., 22, 24, 
25, 36-44, 45-47, 49, 50, 52 54, 
58, 111-112. 

Implements and tools, 25. 

Independence, Mexican, 26, 35, 45. 

Indians duped, 48- 49 ; enslaved, 
41; their habits, 26-34; impov- 
erished, 38; as laborers, 5; op- 
pressed, 40, 60; robbed of prop- 
erty, 51-523 thinking, 51-52; trust 
missionaries, 48; wages, 9. 


mission- 


Index 


Instruction before e 86. 
Interrogatorio, 26-34 

Inventories, 50, 59, 119, 144- 147. 
Irrigated lands, 4 

Iturbide, [ie 45. 


J 


Jackson, Grant, 125. 

James, George W., 24. 
Jean-Joseph, Rev. M., 132, 133. 
Jimeno, Manuel, 60. 


K 


Kall, Dr. Alexis, 150. 
Kashereroff, A. P., 149, 150. 
Kern River, 

Kings River, 19. 

Kodiak, Alaska, 148, 152, 154. 
Kroeber, Prof. A. L., 34. 


E 


Labor at Mission, 88. 

ria Fr. Martin, 20, 21, 105- 
106. 

Landmarks Club, 127-128. 

Land of Sunshine (C. F. Lummis, 
editor), 99-101, 125, 127, 144. 

Lands of Mission, 46-47, 125. 

Langsdorff, G. H. von, 105. 

Lasuén, Fr. Fermín de, 3, 10-12, 83, 
84, 107. 

Lathrop, J. M., 152-154. 

Laws, Spanish, 139; United States, 
141. 


Lawyer- teacher, 55. 

Lázaro, Pr, Nicolas, 18, 91, 105. 

Lemons, 12129127. 

Lime kiln, 5. 

Limestone, 5. 

List of Priests, 115-118. 

Live Oak, 5. 

Live stock, 47, 50, 62, 65, 102. 

Liberalism, 69. 

Library, Huntington's, 94; 
sion, 147. 

Locusts, 38. 

Long Building, 22-24, 127. 

Lopez, Catarina, 114, 115, 143, 144 ;— 
Francisco, 143; 147; -— Pedro, 65. 

Los Angeles, E 6, 9, 21, 47, 57, 60, 
94, 95, 115, 121, 128, 148, 150;— 
Times, 148. 

Lummis, 125-127-1298: 

Lugo, José A 4, 5. 
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M 


Madriga, Bonifacio, 59. 

Maligo, site, 47. 

Mancisidor, J., 49. 

Manso, Juan, 65, 115. 

Manteca, 35, 36. 

Marseilles, France, 130. 

Marriage Register, 93-94. 

Marshall, J. W., 143. 

Marshes, 8. 

Martinez, Fr. Adriano, 105. 

Mass, First Holy, 10, 12, 84. 

Mayorca, Spain, 110 

Mayordomo, 50. 

Mazenod, Rt: Revs C. Jt E de, 
130-131. 

Meals at Mission, 88. 

Mechanical arts, 15, 99, 103. 

Melons, 5 

Memorias, 35. 

Mercado, Fr. 
110. 

Mexican Government friendly, 62, 
64-65, 69. 

Micheltorena, José Manuel, 60, 62, 

Miguel, Fr. José de, 107-108. 

Mission an industrial beehive, 103; 
leased, 64-65 ;—maintains govern- 
ment, 25 99 :—mulcted, 36, 43;— 
property claimed, 69-81 ;—re- 
turned to  Franciscans, 62;— 
seized, 64-65 ;—sold, 67 ;—system, 
139-149; training school, 99. 

Missionaries capable, 99-100 ;—op- 
pressed, 49-50;first, 84. 

Mississippi River, 119. 

Mofras, Eugene Duflot de, 63. 

Monterey, 37, 104. 

Montgomery, Rt. Rev. George, 128. 

Montreal, Canada, 131. 

Mora, Rt. Rev. Francis, 82. 

Moraga, Gabriel, 19-20. 

Mufioz, Fr. Pedro, 18-22, 33, 106- 
109. 


J. M. Vasquez de, 


N 


Neophyte dwellings, 16, 24 ;—over- 
worked for soldiers, 35 

Newhall, Cal., 130. 

Nieves, Maria de las, 95. 

New York, 119. 

Nuez, Fr. Joaquin Pascuál, 22, 33. 


O 


Oak Timber, 5. 

Oath of allegiance, 45. 

Object of Missions, 139, 141. 

Oblates of Mary Immaculate, 130- 
152: 

O'Connell, Rev. J., O. M. I., 132. 

O'Neill, Rev. J. S., 130. 

Olbés, Fr. Ramón, 108. 

Olives, 121, 124, 125. v 

Olivera, A. M., 86;—Ignacio, 10. 

Oranges, 121. 

Orchards and vineyards, 99, 124, 
125. 

Ordáz, Fr. Blas, 57, 62, 65, 67, 68. 
114, 115, 144, 147. 

Oversight, 8. 


B 


Pack mules, 40. 

Pagan laborers, 9. 

Paisano chiefs, 48-50, 58, 60, 62. 

Palma, Spain, 110. 

Palm Valley, 125. 

Palms, 120-121, 124, 125. 

Parish, San Fernando, 58. 

Pasadena, 128. 

Patent, United States, 70-81. 

Patron of the Mission, 135-137. 

Payeras, Fr. Mariano, 96, 105, 110, 
112 


Peru, 111. 

Petithomme, Rev. Amable, 96. 

Pico, Andrés, 65, 68, 94, 95 ;—Pio, 
49, 54, 60, 62, 64-65, 67, 69. 

Piirubit, chief, 91. 

Pine timber, 6. 

Pious Fund of Missions, 25, 83. 

Poor Souls' Bell, 43, 88. 

Pope Leo XII, 131. 

Poplars, 5. 

Population, Neophyte, 50-51, 91. 

Porter Land and Water Company, 
22:125. 

Portezuelo, 6. 

Portolá, Gaspár de, 9. 

Pozole, 6. 

Pozolera, 88. 

Presidio of Santa Barbara, 35, 
40, 41;—debts to Mission, 35-36. 
See Ibarra. 

Prickly Pear, 119. 

Probation before Baptism, 89. 

Property, Indian, 139, 140. 


Index 


Prosperous Mission, 62. 

Puerta de Bafios, 108. 

Purisima Concepcion Mission, 18, 
24, 107, 108. 


R 


Rabbits, 40. 

Rancho de San Francisco, 16; 
Santa Ana, 114; del Valle, 148, 
149. 

Ranchos of the Mission, 63. 

Razon, Gente de, 26, 95. 

Registers, Mission, 83, 95. 

Reaping what was sown, 57-58, 67, 

Report on Indians, see Interroga- 
torio. 

Report, First Annual, 14-15. 

Republic, Mexican, 45. 


Restoration of church, 134;—of 
Mission, 128. 

Resurrection, Spiritual, of Mis- 
sion, 128. 


Retribution, 67. 

Reyes Rancho, 5, 6, 9, 137-142. 

Reyes as sponsor at Baptisms, 12. 

Rezador, Rezadora, 88. 

Rezanov, Nicolai, 148, 150, 153. 

Rio de los Angeles, 119;—San 
Joaquin, 19, 63; de la Pasion, 
19;—San Pedro, 20;—Sacra- 
mento, 63;—de Mercéd, 19 ;— 
Santa Clara, 8, 9. 

Road-building, 25. 

Robbery, Wholesale, 51-52. 

Robinson, Alfred, 112, 144. 

Rocha, Rogerio, 96. 

Romeu, José Antonio, 140. 

Roure, J. B., Rev., 130. 

Routine, Mission, 88. 

Ruins, Mission, 127, 128. 


S 


Sala, or Reception Room, 24. 

Salaries, 58. 

Salinous soil, 8. 

Sarría, Fr. Vicente Francisco de, 
109, 110. 

San Antonio Mission, 110, 112. 

San Antonio, Texas, 131, 132. 

San Blas, 105. 

San Buenaventura Mission, 3, 9, 
10, 12, 18, 26, 40, 57, 60. 

San Carlos Mission, 104, 110. 

Sanchez, Fr. José Bernardo, 49, 96. 
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Sancho, Fr. Juan, 110. 

San Diego Mission, 3, 26, 49, 54, 
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San Feliciano Cafion, 143. 

San Fernando, Patron of Mission, 
135-137. 

San Fernando Town, 128-129, 130, 
132-134. 

San Francisco Mission, 20, 104, 
105, 106, 114. 

San Francisco Rancho (Francis- 
quito), 40, 47, 52, 59, 63, 143. 
San Gabriel Mission, 3, 5, 6, 9, 10, 

14, 34, 47, 49, 52, 57, 60, 91, 94. 
96, 107, 108, 112, 114, 115, 130. 
San Jacinto Mts., 125. 


San José Mission, 3, 11, 104, 106, ~ 


148. 

San Juan Bautista Mission, 3, 104. 

San Juan Capistrano Mission, 3, 
49, 104, 127, 128. 

San Luis Obispo Mission, 105, 107. 

San Luis Rey Mission, 49, 54. 

San Marino, Cal., 94, 95. 

San Miguel Mission, 3, 11, 18, 19, 
109, 110, 114. 

San Raíael Mission, 114. 

San Vicente, 47. 

Santa Barabara Mission, 11, 18, 
oe 60, 107, 108; Presidio, 150, 
152: 


Santa Clara Mission, 105, 106. 
Santa Cruz Mission, 104, 105. 
Santa Maria, Fr. Vicente de, 3-9. 
Santa Rosa de Lima, 133. 
Santa Susana, 25. 
Secularization, 50. 
Self-supporting, The Missions, 99, 
Señan, Fr. José, 18, 26. 
Shoes to soldiers, 36-37, 40. 
Shoshonean Indians, 34, 
Sick-Call, 8. 
Siemes, Rev. Charles, 
132-133. 
Siesta, 8. 
Simi, 4, 37, 47. 
Sinoloso, Josefa, 86. 
Site of Mission, 10, 83. 
Sitka, Alaska, 150. 
Sloat, John D., 69. 
Soap and soap factory, 24, 40. 
Solá, Pablo Vicente de, 25. 
Soldiers, worthless idlers, 35. 
Soledad Mission, 64, 110. 
Sonoma, Cal., 49. 
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Sonora, Mexico, 52-54, 111. 

Southwest Park Museum, 94. 

Spaniards banished or disqualified, 
48-49. 

Squatters, 69, 141. 

Statistics, 14-15; see Tables. 

Stipends, Missionary, 25, 35. 

Stock-raising, 15; see Tables. 

Sugranes, Rev. Eugene, C. M. F., 
115, 143. 

Sunday at Mission, 89. 

Supplies to troops, 58. 

EA. and description of Mission, 


T 


Table on Spiritual Results, 92-93 ; 
on Agricultural Products, 97-98 ; 
on Live Stock, 102. 

Tallow, 124. 

Tannery, 16. 

Tápis, Fr. Estévan, 104-106. 

Teacher for alphabet, 55. 

Tejon Pass, 20. 

Tiles: 15. 

Timber, 5, 6. 

Training school, Mission a, 139. 

Triunfo, El., 4, 43-44, 47. 

Troopers at Mission, 67-68. 

Tulare River, 20. 

Tulares, 41, 111. 

Tuna or Indian fig, 119. 


U 


Ullibarri, Fr. Francisco, 22. 

Unscrupulous paisano chiefs, 94. 

Unselfishness of Franciscans, 48, 
2 


Uria, Fr. Francisco X., 14, 15, 19 ;— 
Tie Antonio de, 20, 89, 91, 104- 
105. 


Urrestí, Fr. Antonio de, 18, 22, 
106-107. 
V 
Antonio del, 50-52, 54-55, 


Valle, 
7, 59;—Ignacio, 58, 64. 
Valuation of Mission, 50-51. 
Verdugo, Mariano, 6, 9, 
Juana Maria, 95. 
Villa, Vicente, 86. 
Villavicencio, J. A., 58, 59. 
Victoria, Manuel, 48-49, 
Virgines, Las, 47. 
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Visalia, Cal., 19. Willows, 5. 
Visitors, Noted, 119, 121. Wine, Red, 121. 
Vitoria, Fr. Marcos Antonio, 22, Worms cause damage, 40. 
62, 106. — 
Vizcaya, Spain, 114. Y 
Ww Yuma Indians, 34. 
Wages of Indian laborers, 9 ;—of Z 
soldiers, 35. i S x 
ee ame Dig Goyal. Zalvidea, Fr. José Maria, 91. 
Water, 4, 5, 8; n of, 47. Zamorano, Agustin, 49. 
Watsonville, Cal Zanja, Iano : 
White child, sid m Zumárraga, Rev. Felix, C. M. F., 
Williamson, R. S., 119. 130. 
LAUS DEO 


Distance to Mission San Gabriel 9 leagues. 
Distance to Mission San Buenaventura 22 leagues. 


The Missions of California 
(Correct dates of their founding) 


San Diego de Alcala, Jüly 16, 1769. 

San Carlos Borromeo, or Carmelo, June 3, 1770. 
San Antonio de Padua, July 14, 1771. 

San Gabriel, Arcangel, September 8, 1771. 
San Luis Obispo, September 1, 1772. 

San Francisco de Asis, or Dolores, June 29, 1776. 
San Juan Capistrano, November 1, 1776. 
Santa Clara de Asis, January 12, 1777. 

San Buenaventura, March 31, 1782. 

Santa Barbara, December 4, 1786. 

La Purisima Concepcion, December 8, 1787. 
Santa Cruz, August 28, 1791. 

La Soledad, October 9, 1791. 

San José, June 11, 1797. 

San Juan Bautista, June 24, 1797. 

San Miguel, Arcangel, July 25, 1797. 

San Fernando Rey, September 8, 1797. 

San Luis Rey, June 13, 1798. 

Santa Inés, September 17, 1804. 

San Rafael, Arcangel, December 14, 1817. 
San Francisco Solano, July 4, 1823. 


Father Engelhardt's Complete 
Historical Works 


The Eranciscans in California... Edition Exhausted 
The Franciscans in Arizona, illustrated, cloth.................... $2.50 
The Holy Manof Santa Cruz... Edition Exhausted 


The Missions and Missionaries of California. Volume I. 
Treats of the Missions in Lower (Mexican) California. 
Edition Exhausted. Second edition in preparation. 


The Missions and Missionaries of California. Vol. II. 
[OU E ET AN OA Edition Exhausted 


It US ERES the USE of the Missions, etc., from 1769 
to 


The Missions ae Missionaries of California. Vol. 
(ET. TETE dns er a IT OR ne Li $3.50 


It relates the struggle for existence and the secularization 
of the Missions to 1835. 681 pages. By mail 25 cents extra. 


The Missions and Missionaries of California. Vol. 


TA E AE AROS oa CNN $4.00 
This magnificent volume of 844 pages, with 32 full page 
engravings and portraits, besides numerous autographs in 
facsimile, deals with the unlawful sale of the Missions, 
first Bishops, gold discovery, Bear Flag revolt, raising of the 
U. S. Flag, California made a State, first governor, etc., 
from 1836 to 1865. By mail 35 cents extra. 


Index for Parts I-III, 190 pages with map of early 


Mesos Arona. Cloth eee 1.50 
San Diego Mission, or the Mother of the Missions. 
Ce nstcated. 3/2 pages o mtt $2.50 
San Luis Rey Mission, the King of the Missions. 
Gloh OGoldscoyer- Ulustrated. 2.3 ees $2.00 
San Juan Capistrano Mission, the Jewel of the Mis- 
sions. Cloth: Gold cover. Illustrated... $2.00 


Santa Barbara Mission, the Queen of the Missions. 
Cloth. Gold cover. 490 pages. Magnificently 


Mimstested Over 100 TR T $3.00 
San Francisco or Mission Dolores, 450 pages... $2.50 
Sam Gabriel and Los Angeles, 375 pages. —— — ——— $2.00 


These books by mail or express, 15 cents extra. Franciscan 
Fathers, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
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